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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE:’ 
NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
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Young and Old England.—Continued. 
Lonpoy, June 23, 1851.” 


1 have several times spoken of the depressed |. 


cohidition of the masses in this country, as an ev- 
ideuce of a fundamental error, in the original 
structure of this government. I have given the 
Times, the very organ of the government, as au- 
thority on this subject. Hitherto, however, I 
have only ventured upon generalities; but every 
day discloses substantial facts in great abun- 
dance, of which I shall avail myself from time to 
time. 

What proportion then do you suppose the 
down-trodden masses bear to “their superiors,” 
who live upon their toil? In answer to this 
question, I will quote from a recent publication, 
of standard authority here, viz: the companion 
to the British Almanac for 1851, a work of 350 
pages, and characterized for great labor and re- 
search. Speaking of the laboring classes and 
their general ignorance, up to the present day, it 
says, “Generation after generation has vegetated 
on the soil from time immemorial, without receiv: 
ing for the greater part, any school or book edu- 
cation, just like the produce of the fields, which 
grew up and was cut down in its season, as they 
were, Their sole acquaintance with even the 
sound of lettered knowledge, was left to be de- 
rived from what they might hear on Sundays at 
church, But for this “little glooming light, most 
like a shade,” they have been almost as much 
ieft alone, as if the country had been still in a 
savage state. Civilization, in fact, has been ex- 


tended to them only by reflection from those a- 
bove them, whose numbers,in comparison to their 
own, is probably, as one to four or five.” 

Here then we have it, on their own undoubted 








authority,that from four-fiths to five-sixths of the 
population of England, (he is speaking of Eng- 
land only,) are so low in the scale of being, as 
to be scarcely deserving the name of intelligent 
beings, as vegetating, and then decaying and rot- 
ting, one crop after another, upon the soil on 
which they grew, without leaving behind them 
any trace of their high original, any more than 
the vegetables which they cultivated. I now un- 
derstand better than I did,how it'is,that the Times 


so unconcernedly makes use of such supercil-, 


ious language as it does, in relation to these clas- 
ses. The truth is, they never know what the 
Times says, any more than if they lived in the 
moon, and furthermore, if they did, they are too 
degraded and servile in their feelings, to appre- 
ciate the insult, There are doubtless exceptions, 


but J apprehend there are very few of them who. 


would take exceptions to any language which: 
could be employed to denote their inferiority to. 
the few above them. 

And yet we are to be told in the facg of factw 
like these, that the United States of America is 
“a vigorous young England, with similar habits, 
customs and institutions.” What a libel upon 
the institutions of my country! When they can 
make it appear that there is an analogy between 
the light of day and the darkness of night, then, 


and not till then, may they institute such a cqm. * 


parison, What can more strikingly exekaplify 
the fundamental difference in the institutions of 
the two courtries, than the facts above given?— 
In the one case the very corner stone of the gov- 
ernment rests upon the intelligence, virtues, and 
good sense of the mass of the people; in the oth- 
er, upon their ignorance and degradation. And 
hence, the policy of the one government has ev- 
er been to enlighten and elevate the people, and 
of the other, to darken and depress them, as the, 
surest guarantee of internal peace and safety to 
each respectively. With their world-renowned 
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Universities for the favored few, and the pom- 
pous titles and exclusive privileges bestowed up 
on them, they have continued to inspire the ig- 
norant multitude beneath them with a sort of su- 
perstitious veneration for them, bordering upon 
absolute idolatry, and thus they have managed 
to perpetuate such a state of things from age to 
age. 

a an evidence of this abominable subservien- 
th not only of the ignorant multitude, but of all 
classes, to titled power,I will relate a part ofa con- 
versation | had with an intelligent, gentlemanly 


individual at Richmond Park, (twelve miles up’ 


the Thames, ) the other day. I will just say,first, 
that Richmond Park is a great place of fashiona- 
ble resort from this city; the Park itself embrac- 
ing twelve hundred acres of land, upon an eleva- 
ted level, which overlooks the delightfully roman- 
tic valley of the Thames, which spreads itself out 
in its freshness and beauty beneath theeye. 1 
will further add, now I am about it, that I had 
formed an interesting acquaintance with a coun- 
tryman of mine, now on the tour of Europe, Gen. 
Graham, of the city of New York, who, with 
Sir W. Ellis, of this city, accompanied me thith- 
er, and with whom I spent the day most pleas- 
antly. {could make out quite a chapter from 
that day’s conversation with the esteemed friends 
above named. 

But to the incident referred to. As we 
were about emerging from the Kew Gardens, 
(a mile anda half from the Park, which covers 
half an acre, and embraces under its roof the 
rarest vegetable productions from every part of 
the globe,) the structurc of the edifice attracted 
my attention, it being composed entirely of iron 
and glass. One enquiry after another led to the 
disclosure of the fact, by the gentlemen I was 
conversing with, that Paxton, the projector of 
the crystal palace, is head gardener to the Duke 
of Devonshire. Then, said I to him, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Gardner is a bigger man than him- 
self—is he? No, said he, looking half amazed, 
that such a thing should be hinted, no, how do 
you make that ott? Paxton, he continued, 
could never have been anything at all, if theDuke 
had not brought him out. And how did he bring 
chim out? said J, | Why, Paxton told him of the 

.ypkap he had thought of, and the Duke encourag- 

* e¢*hit 40 go and throw it in, it being but an im- 

provément of a glass house which he—Paxton— 
had projected for himself. 

Well, well, thought I, how is this? Paxton 
could never have been anything if the Duke had 
not brought him out? These words kept haunt- 
ing me all day, and in the evening I repeated the 
conversation in the presence of a number of gen- 
tlemen, and asked toed how it was, that so much 
credit was to be given to the Duke of Devonshire 
as fairly to eclipse poor Paxton? They all seem- 
ed tounderstand the matter just as the gentleman 
above alluded to did, and appeared surprised that 
1 could not understand how it was, that no com- 





mon man could come into notice in any sort of 


-| shape, unless some man, wearing a great title, 


brought him out. They even instanced Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. With all hisimmense wealih, they 
said, he never could have risen, if he had not 
first bowed to and served the great ones of the 
land, until they lifted him into power, when he 
took a notion to set up for independence, to some 
extent. So then, said I, you can, none of you, 
be anything, unless some great one puts his little 
finger under you, and lifts you up—can you !— 
To which they replied in the negative,and added, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, how can we 1— 
This brought fresh to my mind those sycophantic 
dedications of books by their authors to some 
great lord which I used to read with wonder and 
disgust, when a child, and I doubt not others have 
read them with similar feelings. 

And who is this wonderfully great man, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who is spoken of with an 
almost idolatrous veneration? From Gen. Gra- 
ham I learn that he is the illegitimate son of 
George the fourth—that the government settled 
immense estates upon him, but forbade his mar- 
rying——that he was never married accordingly, 
but that Paxton married his daughter, that ne, 
Paxton, has grown up under his auspices to be 
worth two hundred thousand pounds, by picking 
up the mere crumbs from his table, and that he 
still sustains the position of head gardener altho’ 
worth a million of dollars. 

Gen. G, made me promise to call on the Duke 
as I go north, and witness the immense display of 
taste upon his grounds, which I shall certainly 
do, as1 have letters to him. 

These facts, which, to its shame, are interwo- 
ven with the history of the British Nation, have 
been pressed into service solely in illustration o! 
the mechanism of society here—to show tze ut- 
ter obsequiousness of one class to another. It is 
part of their education from their earliest infan- 
cy, and I may add, a part of their religion; they 
grow up with the most profound veneration for 
the order above them,ani| meekly bow their necks 
to the most oppressive burdens which were ever 
laid upon a suffering people, to sustain them.— 
The enormous taxes which are extorted from 
them, are made necessary only to support the o- 
vershadowing and withering hierarchy above 
them, and the most of them think it all right— 
One of the individuals spoken of above, remark- 
ed to me, that the Queen only had a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds a year, (over seven 
hundred thousand dollars,) and that, said he, is 
a very small sum, adding that the income of some 
of the nobility from their own estates, was a 
thousand pounds a day. 

Thus this people have lived on from age to 
age. They are the tamest, the civilist, and the 
kindest people under heaven, Their habitual 
subserviency to “their superiors,” makes them © 
tame, their imitation of their manners, modified 
by servility, makes them civil, and the absence 
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of the turbulent passions which are generated by 
the strife for power and place seems to have left 
room for the exercise of kindly affections. Iam 
now speaking, however, be it remembered, only 
of the midling classes, which constitute but a ve- 
ry small portion of the community. As for the 
multitude below them,they are too debased to be 
susceptible to any great extent, either of noble 
aspirations or of kindly affections—if my impres- 
sion is correct. 

From age to age they have lived on, without 
any change in the structure of society, which is 
thus sanctified and made venerable by the dust 
of centuries. All are secure in the possession of 
their rights, and have nothing to apprehend from 
an invasion of them—that is, such rights as they 
are, such as the constitution grants them. Those 
who have big rights, are barricaded from assault 
from every quarter, and those who have little 
rights, (oh, how little!) are equally secure in their 
possession. The lord revels in luxury and idle 
ness, and the poor laborer eats his crust, if he 
has any, each under his own—but what was I 
going to say? The poor wretch has no vine,and 
no fig tree, nothing on earth that he can call his 
own, save the rags that cover his brawny limbs, 
and in the possession of these he is secure. 

Often and often, has the inquiry sat upon my 
lips—* how long can this state of things exist 4 
O, how long?” And echo sends back the reply 
—“how long?” No answer to this question has 
ever yet been uttered by human lips, nor enter- 
ed into the calculation of any human mind. 

And yet, there are, as I have said, some indi- 
cations, that reform, deep and radical, or revolu- 
tion, must come. _I_ base this prediction, partly 
upon the nature and necessity of the case, and 
partly upon the signs of the times. Upon the 
former | cannot enlarge here, and upon the lat- 
ter I will content myself by simply quoting the 
authority of the Times, which, upon this subject 
must be considered unexceptionable, as 1t is, not 
only the organ of the government, but, I had al- 
most said, the government itself, as no ministry 
can stand, and no measure be carried against its 
powerful influence. I regard it as the most talent- 
ed periodical in the world. In alate powerful arti- 
cle in relation to the immense and needless bur- 
dens laid upon the people to sustain the war foot- 
ing of the government, viz: £16,000,000, or, 
$77,000,000, annually, besides twice that amount 
of annual interest, the editor says, ‘“‘The time 
has come, when people are considering the ques- 
tion very gravely, whether a country which im- 
poses such burdens is worth living in, and wheth- 
er, for those who stay, itis not better tornn a Jit- 
tle risk, than to endure such certainty of unend- 
ing expenses.” Again it says, “competence and 
position are assuming more and more the aspect 
of a fortress defeaded by the fortunate few, a- 
gainst the meritorious claims of the many.” 

Such language from such a source, rest assur- 
ed, means something. It was never uttered with- 
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out cause, nor without being well copsidered, and 
woe to those who occupy the high places of pow- 
er, if the Times gets upon their track. 

I remarked above, that the quotation from the 
Companion to the British Almanac only applied 
to England. Lest the matter should not be fully 
understood, or I should be-liable to the charge 
of mutilating the author’s meaning, I will here 
continue the quotation a little farther; it goes on 
thus:—‘‘Even the reformation passed over Eng- 
land without effecting any change in this matter. 
Not so in Scotland. ere that great movement, 
in all respects a much more popular and radical 
movement than it was in England, led, a‘ once, 
to schemes and efforts for the generul education 
of ‘the people, and ultimately to a national estab- 
lishment for that purpose. It is now more than 
a century and a half, since instructions in read- 
ing, writing,arithmetic,and even Latin and Greek, 
have been brought,at the expense of the state, to 
the door of every cottage in Scotland, and from 
that time, no inconsiderable amount of school 
education, has been, it may be said, universal a- 
mong that people. 

Thus I am running on, letter after letter, and 
when the matter is going to end I know not. [ 
have only been in the country three or four 
wecks, and I have material enough on hand to 
fill a large volume, and they come upon me so 
thick i fast, that I sumetimes think I will not 
try to write them down, but give it all up in des- 
pair, or treasure them up for my own private use. 
At any rate I shall make an effurt to come to a 
resolution to stop short—I mean, so far, as such 
matters are concerned, and turn my attention 
wholly to my own chosen field, in which grow 
sweeter fruits and lovlier flowers—that of agri- 
culture and its co-ordinate departments. 

Yours, truly, 
Warren Isuam. 


NUMBER X. 
Young and Old England.—Continued. 
Lonpon, June 26, 1851. 


To-day we have had another regiment of ag. 
yricultural laborers marched into the crystal 


al-, 
ace, from Berkshire Co., about one phew in’ 


number, all in their white frocks, and a litiléhit © 


of red ribbon upon their hats. I asked ‘orié of 
them if he was a farm laborer—‘Yes,” said he, 
“Squire Pusey is our master, and a fust rate man 
he is too, he’s a parliament man, and don’t you 
think he’s a gentleman to pay our expenses to 
the great exhibition?” Well, that was a poser,. 
which put me to my trumps. But just at that in-- 
stant, | was releived by a voice which bawled out 
—“Pusey has brought these fellows out to get 
paraded in the newspapers for the great show he 
can make of them.” 
‘I asked him if the laborers were prospering? 
“No,” said he, “they’re haying.” 
Meeting another, I asked him if he belonged’ 
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to "Squire Pusey—“ No,” said he, “ I belong to 
the Earl of Radnor—he has brought five hun- 
dred of us here to see the great exhibition, all at 
his own expense,” 

Observing an intelligent looking Englishman 
standing near, I stepped up and said to him, bow 
is it that these men speak of peronging to Squire 
Pusey and the Ear! of Radnor, and call them 
masters? “Why,” said he, “they belong to the 
soil, as much as the Serfs of Russia, and altho’ 
not named in the bond, they are really transfer- 
red with it from master to master.” 

I asked one of them if he knew anything a- 
bout America? He said he “had hearn of it, and 
once petitioned his master to let him go there, 
but his petition was refused,”—meaning by it, 
that his master declined fitting him out. 

I spoke in my last. of the debased condition of 
these people; that term was intended not so much 
to denote their moral condition, as their igno- 
rance, their coarsness and their poverty. I be- 
lieve there is a good degree of moral deportment 
among them, and as much social comfort as is 
consistent with so much ignorance, coarsness 
and poverty. 

There are degrees and orders, however, even 
among desi ana here and there one will be found 
who feels his degradation and bemoans his fate. 
But as a general thing, they appear to be quite 
reconciled, and as happy and contented as our 
slaves are in the Southern States. 

The more conversant I become, however, with 
the state of things here, the more | am convine- 
ed, that beneath this smooth and placid exterior, 
there are elements at work, which, at no distant 
day, will develope themselves in a manner which 
will put a new face upon the political and civil af- 
fairs of this Island, I have spoken of the gen- 
eral tameness of all the ieailieuns classes, and 
their apparent subserviency, and so it is in real- 
ity, to a very great extent ; but I find there are 
a great many exceptions, and even among the 
most obsequious of them, many are held in their 
present posture more from the love of order, 
and from a regard to their own self-inter- 
est, Lapprehend, than from any heart-felt loyal- 


.ty. I have already quoted the Times, the very 


“ argan of the government itself, on this subject— 


L-will now quote a solemn question put by the 
Saving’s Committee of the House of Commons, 
to that. eminent political economist, John Stuart 
Mill, whose opinion they have sought, and will 
give you his answer in his own words. 

“Do you think,” asked the Committee, “that 
there is anything in the present tone and temper 
of the working classes, which would make it now 
desirable to give attention to this subject ?”— 
Mr. Mill replies, “I think there is at this moment 
more than there ever has been before, and there 
is likely to be more and more, of a feeling, on their 
part, against all the inequalities that exist in so- 
ciety. There is a growing feeling of that kind, 
and the only way to mitigate it, is to remove all 


inequalities that can be removed,without creating 
preponderating disadvantages.” 

But this thing is not going to be done after 
the French fashion. The English are a different 
people from their neighbors over the channel, 
who can set the revolutionary cauldron to boiling in 
ten minutes, any time, and in half an hour kick 
the government out of doors. On the contrary, 
the Singlish are a considerate people, and weigh 
well the consequences of every step they take, 
and when they take a step, they do not go 
back. 

Some pretty important incipient steps have al- 
ready been taken, as in the repeal of the corn 
laws, &c., and they are but the prelude to cth- 
ers, which are meditated, and which will follow 
in due time, one after another, until the entire 
fabric of this government bas undergone an en- 
tire revolution, Richard Cobden, the champion 
of corn law repeal, is the great leader in the 
House of Commons, and I observe, that the 
ministry treat him with the highest respect. | 
shall have the honor of an interview with him to- 
morrow, if my health will permit, when I hope 
to be initiated into the mysteries appertaining to 
the political state of the kingdom. 

In conversation with a highly intelligent indi- 
vidual the other day, 1 was almost startled to 
hear from him the remark, that jt was the opin- 
ion of many discerning persons,that Victoria wo’d 
be the last sovreign that England would ever 
have. She is so excellent a woman, he continu- 
ed, that all are willing she should hold the scepter 
while she lives, adding that they were a long liv- 
ed family, and of course the final consumation 
was still, in all probability, many years away. In 
the mean time, however, the way would be pre- 
pared, and the great change effected, all but in 
name. 


And is it indeed the excellent character of the 
Queen, and what the Times calls “her great con- 
descension,” which, more than anything else, up- 
holds the present order of things? The nobility 
too, are very careful so to carry themselves as 
not to become offensive to the classes be- 
low them, whose reverence for them is about 
in proportion to their good behavior; that is, it is 
so to avery great extent, The sentence to the 
treadmill of the young sprig of nobility mention- 
ed in one of my letters, affords evidence of this. 
I learn that his main offence consisted in strik- 
ing the police man with his whip, who attempted 
to stop him as he was driving across the park, 
where he was forbidden by law. Within a day 
or two I have noticed the sentence of a Baron to 
twenty days imprisonment for disorderly conduct 
in the street. 


After all, there is a craven spirit of almost 
idolatrous regard towards those occupying the 
high places, manifested by all .the inferior clsses; 
whether it is heart-felt or not, it is truly sicken- 
ing to an American,and must operate, one would 
think, to destroy that noble independence of 
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character, which developes itself under free in- 
stitutions, where there is equality of privileges 
and of rights. 

It is amazing to see how this feeling developes 
itself. Why, | have seen gentlemen, in appear- 
ance,run as though they. would break their necks, 
to yet to the place where the Queen’s carriage 
was about to pass, and when they had got there 
and pulled off their hats, and stood in breathiess 
anxiety to get a look from her Majesty, O, how | 
have pitied the poor creatures as they seemed al- 
most ready to sink into the earth with grief, because 
‘*Her Majesty”? had passed, and did not happen 
to sce them! And the other morning as * Her 
Majesty”’ was inthe crystal palace,examining ma- 
chines, an Englishman, who had stood by his 
machine, morning after morning, in hopes of get- 
ting a look from her,was at his post as usual, and 
“Her Majesty ” came along near him 5 
machines, &c., but did not happen to see his,an 
passed along, and the poor fellow was so affected, 
that he fainted away. The Times had the face 
to publish this incident as an evidence of the 
deep devotion of ‘* Her Majesty’s” subjects. 

And there is a corresponding reverence paid 
to the Nobility, unless they forfiet it by their out- 
rageous misbehavior. You hear nothing in pri- 
vate conversation but Her Majesty the Queen, 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, His Grace, 
the Duke, and so on to the end of the chapter, 
whenever any reference is made to these per- 
sons. 

Thus I have given you the phases of society 
here, as they appear, and also the state of feel- 
ing which underlies the calm, unruffled surface, 
so far as I have been able to analyze it. The 
sum of it is, that much of this apparent homage 
to royalty and rank, is heart-felt and sincere, that 
much of it results from a love of order, much of 
it from self-interest, and all of it from long es- 
tablished, conventional habit. I have enumerat- 
ed self-interest among the causes of acquiescence 
in such a state of things, and I refer not only to 
that general interest which every man feels in 
the protection of a stable government, but to that 
crouching, fawning, sycophantic self-interest, 
which leads multitudes to worship at the shrine 
of titled greatness, and to look up beseechingly 
in the hope that a gracious hand will be reached 
down to them to help them up. The conversa- 
tion I related in reference to the bringing out of 
poor Paxton, is evidence enough of this—and 
that cause alone would seem to be almost suffi- 
cient to account for the universal prostration of 
the lower to the higher classes. But then the 
loyalty which is based upon such motives, cannot 
be depended upon in the hour of trial—indeed it 
can’t. 

I have spoken of all the different classes of so- 
ciety here, except one, to which I_ may have oc- 
casion to allude, but I am sure, not with any de- 
gree of particularity. I have spoken of them all 
in general, as being entirely accessible, free and 





friendly to a well behaved stranger, especially to 
an American, from the highest to the lowest of 
them. If there is an exception to this remark, 
it isto be found in the class to which I now al- 
lude. It consists of that crouching, fawning, syc- 
ophantic tribe, who have been so successful in 
théir deep demonstrations at the feet of their 
superiors, that they have been graciously lifted 
up by them, and placed upon what to them is a 
dizzy height. These, together with those who 
have managed to raise themselves to some hum- 
ble title, by their success in obtaining wealth,con- 
stitute a “tucked up” class, who have a great 
deal of iron in their backs,: which makes them 
stiff and wellnigh unapproschable. The biggest 
Lordin the kingdom is far more accessible than 
they, and far more plain and unostentatious in 
his manners, 

All classes are much more civil and kind in 
their manners, than our own people are. For 
instance, a man will seldom contradict what you 
say, or ever undertake to raise an argument a- 

ainst it, without prefacing it with-—‘‘Excuse me, 
ir,” or, “I beg pardon Sir,’—which is certain- 
ly highly commendable, and worthy of imita- 
tion. 

l have formed a great many interesting ac- 
quaintances here, and find much to admire and 
love, with so much to hate and to loathe. This 
Island would be one of the most delightful spots 
on the globe, if its government was not institut- 
ed and upheld for the benefit of the few, at the 
expense of the many. But is it not a govern- 
ment of law—and is not every man protected in 
his rights? Have I not spoken in admiration of 
the impartial and certain execution of the laws? 
How then is it that the government extends its 
benefit to the few at the expense of the many ? 
Here may appear to some to be a paradox, which 
it will be impossible to reconcile. But if I have 
time, and God gives me health, I think I shall 
be able to show it is. 

I am some times about discouraged about gei- 
ting well, Some days I do not leave my room 
at all, though for the most part, | have been able 
to be about, though in constant pain. I have 
now been here almost a month. I think I shall 
leave in the course of a week, in hope that trav- 
eling and the country air may agree with, ,mo.— 
I write these letters to beguile away the,time, 
and because J cannot well resist the temptation, 
although I know that every letter I write injures 
me. 

Respectfuly Yours, 
Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER XI. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Young and Old England—Again. 
Lonpon, June 29, 1851, 


I have, within the last few days, blundered up- 
on several American friends, and among them 
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Mr. Beecher, of Detroit, Judge Burt, B. P.John- 
son, Esq.,of Albany, Secretary of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, and to-day, I found a card 
for me at the Crystal Palave, requesting me to 
“call at No. 40, Regent Circus, and see a Wol- 
verine,” signed “E. H. T.” whom I take to be 
Hon. E. H. Thompson, of Flint, late European 
EmigrantAyent of the State of Michigan. I have 
not yet called, but shall to-morrow. Mr. Beech- 
er, | believe, has gone to the continent. Mr. 
Burch has gone North, and both, together with 
Judge Burt, will probably return home in a week 
or two. 


| had a@ grip equal to an Odd Fellow’s, from 
friend Johnson of Albany, and | was most happy 
to meet such a vetrean in the great cause of ag- 
ricultural improvement. At the very outset I 
asked him if he was satisfied with the figure we 
were cutting at the exhibition? “Not at all,” 
he replied—“ there is not one-half as much dis- 
lay here, as we made at our last N. Y. State 
Pair.” And he went onto expatiate upon the 
causes which had operated to throw us in the 
back ground. The truth is, that in addition to 
the causes which have operated to prevent a fair 
and full display in our department of the Crystal 
Palace,other causes have been at work to rob us 
of the credit which is our due, as matters now 
stand. Prominent among these causes, is to be 
reckoned what I regard as the ill-directed and 
indiscreet movements of our Commissioner, which 
were directly calculated to awaken the jealousy, 
and stir up the ill blood of our English friends, 
who are already sufficiently sensitive towards us. 
There was great boasting in advance, in reference 
to the prominent place which the United States 
would occupy in the exhibition; the British Com- 
missioners were even told that we could occup 
the whole of the crystal palace. Well, a large 
space in an eligible part of the building, was al- 
lotted to us, but lo! when it came to the case in 
hand, we could not half fillit. | Add to this, the 
American Eagle painted upon canvass, with out- 
spread wings,some thirty feet from tip to tip,was 
hoisted at the head of our department,so as to be 
distinctly seen, from the departments occupied 
by, every other nation,while no other country dis- 
played anything more than a small flag, just suf- 
ficiewri,io designate its nationality. This empty 
boasting has called down, of course, the sneers of 
the wholé English press, and with some show of 
reason, as we have boasted more, and exhibited 
less than almost any other considerable nation. — 
And, as John Bull arrogates to himself the priv- 
ilege of boasting, and was already disposed to 
push his horns at us for presuming to enter the 
list with him for the commerce of the world, and 
feeling a little sore withal, in view of certain lit- 
tle matters which occasionally haunt his memory, 
it might have been anticipated by any man who 
had the least modicum of that very essential 
commodity known under the homely name of 
“cummou sense,” that just such an unhappy state 


of feeling would have been the consequence—a 
consequence which is greatly to be deplored. -— 
With this single exception all has been har- 
mony and good will. And while the interests of 
our country here,have thus been left to suffer,the 
different nations of Europe have had the wisdom 
and sagacity to commission their most distin- 
guished men, men of national reputation and re- 
nown,to preside over their interests in the crystab 
palace, and this has given them immeasurably 
the advantage over us, as is sufficiently manifest 
not only from the cireumnstances above detailed, 
but from the general management which has 
characterized their proceedings, as seen in the 
better classification and arrangement of their ar- 
ticles, dve., at the same time that their personal 
reputation has added a faotitious consequence to 
their respective departments. 

As | before remarked, however, although we 
are under a total eclipse, so far as show is con- 
cerned, in really useful improvements, we hold a 
conspicious place in the exhibition, and such 
things which are at first passed by, in the uni- 
versal rush to gaze and gape, in wonder-struck 
fatuity, upon the trappings of royalty,are begin- 
ning to attract more attenlion. 

Mr. Johnson, who is the commisioner from 
the State of New York, informs me that there is 
great inquiry after our plows and other agricul- 
tural implements, not only from British, but from 
French agriculturists, on account of the simpli- 
city and cheapness, as compared with those of 
these old countries. He says they fold up their 
hands in astonishment, when he tells them the 
price,and that he could have disposed of all they 
had here, over and over again. 

And here allow me to advert to another admir- 
able feature in the British government, and Brit- 
ish policy, as it naturally follows in the train of 
the above remarks. I refer to the practice, (a 
practice which is rigidly adhered to,) of select- 
ing the best men in‘ the whole kingdom to fill 
every office, from the highest to the lowest. I 
have already spoken to some extent, of the me- 
chanism of society here,and of the degrading,yet, 
for the most part,willing subserviency of one class 
to another,and when this machinery,whose parts, 
thus work harmoniously together, is governed 
and directed by the wisest heads in the nation, 
and all its subordinate departments controlled by 
the men, of all others, best qualified and adapted 
each to his particular sphere assigned him, what 
wonder is it, that the British nation should be one 
of the most powerful on the globe? 

And happy would it be for my country, if 
while she discards the odious features of this go- 
vernment, she would humbly condesend to be- 
come its imitator in this and some other particu- 
lars. And how is it in reference to this matter 
enerally in our country? When public offices 
are to be filled, is it always the case, that the in- 
quiry goes round, “Who is the best man? Who 





will fill the station as best to subserve the inter- 
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ests of the country?” Nay, is it not often the 
case, that men are selected from far different con- 
siderations, and sometimes the case that men con- 
tinue to worm themselves into office, who are a 
disgrace to the country. There are, however, I 
am happy to say,some indications, that a redeem- 
ing spirit, in this particular, is to some extent a- 
broad in the land. 

] said that here it was the uniform practice to 
select the best men to fill every office, from the 
hiyhest to the lowest. Even in the selection of 
their constabulary police, of which I have alrea- 
dy spoken in terms of admiration, a rigid regard 
to this rule is observed. No man can obtain a sit- 
aution as policeman, who cannot produce unques- 
tionable credentials of a good moral character, 
of five years’ standing, and also his fitness for 
the office in other respects. No setof men stand 
higher in moral character, than the constabular 
police of London, and so it is throughout all 
England. No class of men in England are more 
gentlemanly and kind in deportment, and more 
faithful and trae in the execution of their trust. 
But how is it with the corresponding class of pub- 
lic officers in our own country ? 

And so in every other department of the gov- 
ernment, up to the foot of the throne, the ablest 
and wisest heads in the united kingdom are cal- 
Jed into requisition, an every incumbent is just 
fitted by his peculiar qualifications, to the place 
he occupies; and thus it is, that the apparently 
ieterogeneous and incongruous parts of which 
this hierarchy is composed, have been do* e-tailed 
together, and made to work in harmony, in utter 
resistance of those great laws, whose whole ten- 
dency is to work its dissolution. 

And the different classes and orders here,seem 
to regard themselves as just fitted to the position 
they occupy in this political machine, and those 
who belong to each division in the descending 
scale, seem to be just as well satisfied, as though 
there were none above them, and indeed, I have 
often thought far better, for they appear to re- 
gard themselves as holding a sort of proprietor- 
ship in the glory of “their superiors.” —_‘To this 
remark, however, there are getting to be many 
honorable exceptions, and there will be more and 
more, as light comes in. 

As I have teen but a short time in England, 
and fearing that om first impressions may have 
been too superficial to be relied upon, it has done 
me good to find, in conversation with so shrewd 
an observer as friend Johnson,(above spoken of,) 
upon matters which have figured considerably in 


my letter, that his impressions correspond with |. 


my own in every particular, as also do those of 
Judge Burt, ani I may add, those of Hon. E.H. 
Thompson, whom | have visited since | com- 
menced this letter. There can be, in fact, but 
one impression upon all intelligent Americans vis- 
iting this country. Ajl are alike struck with the 
highest admiration, and sickened with the pro- 
foundest disgust. 





I greatly fear that some of my readers, origi- 
nally from this country, who would scarcely be 
expected to have entirely risen above those hab- 
its of thought and feeling to which they were 
born, and to which they were educated,will think 
me unnecessarily if not unwarrantably severe up- 
on British institutions, notwithstanding the high 
meed of praise which I have awarded to many 
of them, and doubtless shall award to many more 
as they fall under my observation, To such [ 
beg leave to say,that I came to these shores with 
all my predilections in favor of thiscountry. Here 
are the graves of my ancestors, and from my 
earliest infancy, I was taught to lisp the name of 
England with an almost superstitious veneration 
Of all the countries of the earth, save my own, 
England has ever been uppermost in my affec- 
tions. And notwithstanding all that I have heard 
and rad, I never dreamed that I could find it in 
my heart to say aught against the institutions of 
a country in whose fame I have ever gloried,and 
with whose history wa3 connected so many hal- 
lowed associations which peer above all these, as 
high as the heavens do above the earth,and were 
I to say less, I should despise myself as a recre- 
ant to the cause of humanity, and rebel against 
that higher government which embraces all the 
governments of the earth, and all the individuals 
over whom it bears sway, within the scope of 
its jurisdiction. 

Yours, &c., . 
Warren [suam. 


P, S.—I drop in from day to day at the crys- 
tal palace,and remain as long as my strength will 
admit. The number in attendance has been con- 
stantly on the increase ever since J arrived, and 
has now reached 70,000 daily, that being the 
number yesterday. Thinkof it—a congregation 
of 70,000 persons in a single building ! here 
was much jostling, running against and treading 
upon each other. I really believe if I asked par- 
don once, for offences of that kind, I did fifty 
times, and got forgiveness every time,and a sweet 
smile into the bargain. No matter whether they 
understood my language or not, they were al no 
loss to apprehend my meaning. How delightful 
such interchanges of little civilities between 
strangers of different and distant nations, who 
never saw each other before and probably will 
never again on this side of the tomb! How 
grateful to the feelings, such incidental recogni- 
tions of the ties of humanity, which bind togeth- 
er the nations of the earth in one common rela- 
tionship ! 

I will simply add, that from all I can learn,the 
crops are generally promising throughout Great 
Britain. 

After having passed a month here, I design to 
traverse the best agricultural districts in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and then embark for the 
continent—should Providence favor me with its 
smiles. Yours, &c., 

W. Isnam 
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NUMBER XII. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Lonpon Jury 5, 1851. 


As it has been some ten or twelve days since I have 
been able to visit the Crystal Palace, suppose we take 
a turn, and drop in a little while, and as we pass 
from my lodgings, (only about a mile distant—a com- 
fortable and refreshing walk,) I will point out to you 
some things by the way, which may interest your at- 
tention. 

At the very start, do you observe the street, jam- 
med with omnibuses and cabs, running to and from 
the Great Western Rail-Way Station? It is just so at 
least twenty times a day ; and do you notice their fine 
horses, and how like jehu they drive, every horse be- 
ing a fast trotter, and all put about to the top of their 
trotting speed? Do you notice those little pads upon 
the knees of some of the horses? They are designed 
to prevent any injury to the knees, should a misstep 
be made, and the horses be brought down upon the 
rocky pavement, and yet they are the horses, which, 
of all others, would be least likely to make a misstep, 
the very best horses. And while so many are em- 
ployed, do you see those drivers standing by the 
street side, improving the time they have to feed, by 
means of a sack which is drawn over the nose and 
buckled over the top of the head, a very ready and 
convenient way of feeding, none of the grain being 
wasted? But look! see those immense cart horses ; 
some wf them will weigh over a ton, and none of 
them will fall below sixteen hundred. See four of 
them in a single string, hitched to one cart, which is 
big in proportion—with what eare and power they 
move along with the monster loads, and how fat and 
sleek they are. Let us walk along—but here comes 
a gust of wind and takes off your hat, stop, don’t run af- 
ter it,you need not mortify yourself in the presence of 
the ladies here, as in America—see tliat fellow run and 
pick it up for you, he will take his sleeve and wipe 
all the dust off, and bring it to you as smooth as tho’ 
right out of the band box, and you have only to give 
him a penny, and he will thank you as heartily as 
though you had saved him from purgatory, into the 
bargain. But we shall be belated, let us go along— 
but step into this shop, I want to purchase a small ar- 
ticle. Did you notice hownicely that trifling thirg 
wasdone up, how neatly it is sealed with sealing-wax, 
and how much quicker it was done than it could possi- 
bly have been wrapped, and tied with athread? And 
did you observe how the pennies given mein change, 
were wrapped in a piece of white paper, that I might 
slip them in my pocket, and not encumber my purse 
or wallet with them? And how sweetly I was thank- 
ed for so triflinga purchase? I have not paid outa 
penny in England, but I got thanked in the same 
way ; although I gota full equivalent in return be- 
sides, But there goesa splendid two-horse carriage, 
with a driver seated in front, and a footman stuck 
up in a seat, which projects behind, as the driver’s 
does before—do you see how fantastically they are 
dressed ? one perhaps, with a highly ornamented mili- 

t ry coat, drab breeches,and white stockings,coming up 





to the knees, and the other, with a white fine coat, blue 
breeches, and white top boots, and both with some 
colored knob or badge upon their hats, the whole 
being of expensive materials, while the inmates of the 
carriage are plainly dressed. This is the erratic way 
titled pride takes to please itself. But there goes one 
with four horses--do you observe a rider upon each 
near horse, instead of a driver being seated upon the 
coach? That is very common here even with but two 
horses. But hark! hear that unearthly sound !—listen! 
what is itlike? Like nothing you ever heard be- 
fore,—it is the voice of a street market-man, trundling 
his vegetables through the street, and bawling, with a 
peculiar twang, ‘Peas six-pence a peck ; goose-berries 
three-pence a quart; strawberries, two-pence a pound” 
—but you would need to hear him a week, before 
you could understand his lingo. What would you 
think to hear such horrid accents from an American, 
in the streets of an American city, or even to hear from 
him sounds which savored of decency, and smelt of 
humanity, under such circumstances? And here is 
a meat market, and we have passed half a dozen oth- 
ers as we game along. Every man who chooses,opens a 
market, without let or hindrance, his only difficulty 
being to settle the matter with himself, whether he 
is willing torisk his money, if he has any to risk 
—and what glorious steaks, and mutton and hain they 
have, far superior to any thing of the kind in Ameri- 
ca? 

Well it is high time we were there—but here is the 
Park, the famous Hyde Park—it contains four hundred 
acres, a vast common; as you see, with clumps of 
trees, and solitary trees, standing here and there, and 
roads running through it in different directions, and 
what is called the Serpentine River cutting it in two, 
but for the bridges which bring it together. Look 
away yonder at the other extremity of the Park, and 
you will see the Queen’s troops, ten thousand in num- 
ber, going through their evolutions, all dressed in the 
,most splendid uniform that can be imagined. There 
are three regiments of them, called the body guard, 
every man of whom is six feet high, and one or two 
regiments, I think, six feet and a half. I often see 
their glittering steel through the trees, but never 
feel interest enough to go near them. 

Let us turn a little to the right, and pass through 
Kensington Gardens, containing, I think, three hun- 
dred acres, mostly covered with a neat grass plat 
underneath, there being here and there an open space , 
and a beautiful lake in the centre of it. 

See those venerable chestnuts, they look as though 
they were a century or two old. How beautiful they 
are, streching forth their majestic arms, and covered 
all over with the richest foliage.. And there is the 
horse-chestnut,both large and tall,and low and spread- 
ing, a beautiful tree. That is the English oak, but 
you would not recognize it as an oak, except from its 
leaf. It is said that ships built of it, will last from 
fifty to a hundred years. In vessels of war it is 
highly prized, as balls will not splinter it; much 
of it is highly ornamental. One of the finest spec 
imens of ornamental wood in the Crystal Palace, is 
English oak. 
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That beech and that elm you would not recognize, 
except from their leaves. 

But we must hurry along; here we are upon the 

6 wridge of the Serpentine, and the Orystal Palace is in 
full view through all its length, presenting before 
you all its glittering beauties, and its wonderful mag- 
nificence. Did ever so charming an edifice open up- 
on your vision before ? 

Do you observe those ladies, scores of them, riding 
on horse-back, each one with a man’s hat on, and a 
veil, and a sortof jacket, or short frock-coat over her 
long, black, trailing dress? Do you notice that they 
are on the most restive horses? how they gallop off, 
and how expertly they balance themselves, when it 
would seem as though their horses would jump from 
under them ; and how fresh and healthy they look ? 

But we have spent so much time by the way, I think 
we will adjourn our visit to the Palace. 

Respectfully yours, 
WARREN ISHAM. 


NUMBER XIII, 


The Great Exhibition —Continued. 
Lonpoy, July 7, 1851. 


We will again try our luck this morning, and 
see if we cannot get ourselves inside the Crystal 
Palace, and so we will go strait along and not 
mind anything by the way. 

Here we come close up to the Palace—let us 
walk around to the eastern end, and enter right 
into the United States of America—but what is 
here? Do you see that immense concourse of 
people, ranged along opposite one of the central 
door-ways, an] the police walking back and forth 
between the people and the building, as though 
to keep them off. But don’t be afraid, we will 
walk right along, and when we come near the 
police, | will ask them what all this parade is 
for? Well, the man says the Queen is every 

- minute expected to come out of that door, and 
there stands her carriage. As ye shall see her at 
Buckingham palace, in the course of the season, 
we will just turn a little aside, and pass along,— 
but stop, we will wait a minute and see how the 
fuols act, when she comes out, There she comes, 
a spare, respectable looking woman, witha plain, 
white bonnet oo, and her.dress to correspond.— 
But see what a tumult of excitement the multi- 
tude are in!  ‘*Look! see, see, see her face! 
see her lace! O, how she smiles! !” etc., ete. 
Now the carriage starts,and how those nice look- 
ing gentlemen un as though their lives were at 
stake. They are at the spot where the carriage 
passes out, with hats off, and looking with eager 
eyes to get the Queen’s eye, and make a low, 
bare-headed abeseince, but the Queen is in the 
back seat, and sits herself as far back upon it as 
possible, and sees nobody, and did you ever see 
such a chop-fallen, woe-be-gone set of fellows be- 
fore? 1 wish Fowler was here to examine these 


fellows’ heads. 
I beg pardon, for I certainly did not intend to 
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detain you a moment outside the building this 
time. A long time ago I left you in the building 
azing upon an immense glass crystal chandelier, 
anging in the gallerytig t at the transept. We 
are now in the United States, and will first pass 
through the different’ States, and see if there is 
re worthy of' notice which we omitted be- 
and then take the tour of Europe,and if we 
can get time, of Africa and Asia, and from the 
latter, we may perhaps pass down to New South 
Wales, and onward to New Zealand, and from 
there pass Eastward, to South America, and 
thus complete the circle of the globe, and we can 
do it all in a day, if we choose to take the time, 
and travel for it, but as I have not strength for 
that, we will pass overas much of the distance as 
we can. 


Here among Ericson’s half dozen useful in- 
ventions, is one which is worthy especial atten. | 
tion. It is an alarm Barometer. _ It is so con- 
structed, that when the mercury sinks below a 
given point, it strikes like a clock, and if the 
Captain of a ship happens to be asleep, it a- 
wakens him in alarm, for he may expect a rough 
time of it, And yonder is Ericson’s carbonic en- 
gine, the motive power being carbon, instead 
of steam ; and there is Perkins’s steam gun, 
which will discharge five hundred balls a min- 
ute, and close by it, his steam heating, and bak- 
ing apparatus—and there is a saw mill, to saw 
timber into any sort of shape which may be de- 
sired—and Whitney’s cotton gin. Among these 
agricultural implements, is a self sharpening 
plow, the point consisting of the end of a bar of 
steel, which is ebout 18 inches long, §ths inch 
thick, inch wide, and which is put in between 
the mould board and the land side, from behind, 
and is pushed forward from time to. time as the 

int wears away—the wear at the same time 

eeping it sharp—manufactured by Rogers, of 
Philadelphia. I have spoken of the India-rub- 
ber life boat; but see what an endless variety of 
India-rubber things there are; India-rubber toys, 
India-rubber beds, India-rubber veneering, India- 
rubber gloves, India-rubber bridles, India-rubber 
satchels, [ndia-rubber clothes, printed with a gilt 
like calico, and presenting a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, etc., etc. In this sortof manufacture, 
we have distanced all other nations a long ways. 
In fancy svaps, also, you see we make a mighty 
figure. 

From the United States let us cross the At- 
lantic, and enter Great Britain. Do you see that 
crowd? ‘They are —— around an envelope 
folding machine. You see the pile of paper al- 
ready cut to a right shape, by a previous oper- 
ation—the boy puts in one piece after another as 
fast as he can—they pass through the machine, 
and another person takes them out, perfectly 
folded and stamped letter envelopes. 

Let us pass along to the Printing Presses in op- 
eration, and take our stand near the mammoth 
Press of the Illustrated London News, or as near 
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as the crowd will let us. You see four boysput- 
ting in the sheets at the four opposite extremities, 
and fou: more taking them off, as they pass thro’ 
I will hold my watch now, and see at what rate 
they do up this business—the minute has expir- 
ed, and each of the four receiving boys has laid 
away seeventeen sheets, making 68 sheets in a 
minute, which would be 4,080 an hour, and a- 
bout a hundred thousand in 24 hours. There 
is a machine for printing ealico, yonder, built 
and operated upon the same principle. And 
there is an immense Hydraulic Press by which 
the iron tubular rail-way bridge over the Menar 
Straits, was raised, in four sections, to the height 
of a hundred and twenty feet,each section weigh- 
ing eleven hundred tons. But as I shall pass 
the bridge in the course of the season, I will de- 
fer a description of the Press until | come to speak 
of the bridge. 


And do you see that model of a Balloon for 
navigating the air ; the propelling power bein 
four paddles worked by a steam engine? And 
here is a Press for cutting leather, paper, &c., 
into any imaginable shape, with incredible dis- 
patch, several thicknesses ata time. That is a 
tempest prognosticator, by Dr.Meriweather, who 
states that he has forwarded to the President of 
the Philosophical Society, notices of impending 
storms for the last twelve months, whieh notices 
are on file, and can be examined. And here 
rises up before you, that monster looking-glass, 
the greatest the world ever produced, it being 
ten feet wide, and eighteen feet eight inches high 
exclusive of the frame. It was made for the ex- 
hibition, and broken three times before the at- 
tempt succeeded. And close by is the city of 
Liverpool,and a vast erowd is gathered around it, 
but here is a place where we-can get a glimpse of 
it. There are the little black minature houses, 
and the streets all laid off, but what will attract 
your attention,is the docks. They are excavated 
within the city, and the water let into them as 
the tide rises, and when it falls, the water is 
locked in, and the vessels float inland in safety, 
while the receeding waters are far away. The 
doeks of London are formed in the same way, 
snd all the docks in England, that I have seen. 
Here are the stairs, and let us just step up end 
see those artificial flowers. O, how beautiful !— 
You would not dream that they were made of wax, 
cambric and feathers; some of one and some of 


. the other, so like life they look,in all their varied 


tints! Chief among them sits the Victoria Re- 
gina, in Queenly beauty. Itis a species of the 
pond lilly, resembling our white pond lilly, only 
six or eight times as large. 1t was found at the 
mouth of the Amazon, a singular eoincidence in 
respect to dimensions, as though a great river 
would make a great flower. But here is that ar- 
tificial bouquet,all studded with diamonds, valued 
at $75,000, a glittering thing certainly, but not a 
very paying concern. Good bye. 


Yours, &c., Warren Isnam. 





_ P. S.—Itis a singular cireumstance,that while 
I was writing upon the Ocean,my fanciful sketeh 
about a great thoroughfare around the globe, the 
British Parliament were actually deliberating a, 
bout putting a girdle around it by rail-road and 
steam-boat, to facilitate their intercourse with 
their possessions on the opposite side of the 
globe, and Whitney was here lecturing on his 
project. 

Yours, &,, 
W. swam. 


WUMBER XI1¥. 


YOUNG & OLD ENGLAND--THE DIFFERENCE 
Lonpon, July 8, 1851. 


It is not in England alone, that the delusion 
prevails, that the Institutions of the United States 
are very nearly a transcript from those of Eng- 
land. Often have I heard the remark in our own 
country, that the two governments bore a very 
strong resemblance to each other—the Monarch 
here corresponding to our President—the House 
of Lords toour Senate; and the House of Com- 
mons to our House of Representatives, and I 
confess that I have been inclined to sympathise 
with this view of the subject. But it is time this 
delusion was broken up. There are, it is true, 
points of resemblance, but it is not these, but 
those of contrariety, which give the prevailing 
character to the two governments respectively. 
This must, of necessity, be so, or the. results 
would not be so widely different, so directly op- 
posite. 

I have no reference of course, to the judicial 
department, for in this we are copyers. Their 
system of jurisprudence is learned and profound 
and deserving of observation, no doubt, and yet, 
if I may be allowed to express an humble opinion 
upon the subject, I will venture the suggestion, 
that, had we thrown ourselves more upon our 
own resources, even in this department—had we 
sifted their lumbered up system, of its great prin- 
ciples, and brought them into requisition in con- 
strueting an independent one of our own, in- 
stead of following them through their endless 
tortuosities, it would have been better for us,and 
far more to our credit. But Iam touching upon 
forbidden ground here, and will not venture fur- 
ther. . 

It is back of all this—it is in the very organic 
structure of the government, that the great, the 
fundamental diflerence between the two govern- 
ments is to be found. The eanon and statute 
laws of a people, must of course recognize and 
sustain the Constitutional Jaws, and the former 
may be most just and impartial,while the latter is 
most unjust and oppressive, so that just and 
wholesome laws may be made to sustain a most 
hideous system of oppression. Does this seem a 
paradox? Wait alittle and we will see. What 
paralle] is there between the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, and the President, Senate and House 
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of Representatives? Tie Queen has a separate, 
selfish, and distinct intcrest of her own as a sov- 
reign, and still more so have the Lords—their 
interests rise up in monstrous antagonism to 
those of the great mass of the people, and so 
great and overwhelming have been these inter- 
ests, that until lately, they have exerted the con- 
trolling influence in the Commons, the popular 
branch,and even yet they do it to a great extent. 
But is there any such antagonism of interest be- 
tween the President, the Senate, and House of 
Representatives? Are they not all alike the 
representatives of the people, and set for the de- 
fence of the rights of the people,neither of them 
having, constitutionally, any seperate, selfish in- 
terests to maintain ? 

The Monarch and the Lords here, are set for 
the defence of their own rights, by the constitu- 
tional law of theland, Originally the sovereign 
is vested with certain prerogatives, and the great 
part of the land in the Kingdom is divided among 
certain military chiefs, and the constitution comes 
in, and exalts them into a branch of the govern- 
ment, for the defence of their own monstrous in- 
terests thus obtained, at the expense of every 
principle of natural justice. And the great mass 
of the people, if they are not yet put, are, to 
say the least, deft under their feet, and at their 
mercy. 

W hat dees it signify,then,that this people have 
good and wholesome common, ard statute laws, 
80 long as their constitutional law is fundamen- 
tally corrupt? Often have [ here referred to the 
fact that the individual rights of the humblest 
class, were most sacredly protected, when I have 
conversed with persons upon the subject. But 
what does all this amount to, so long as the con- 
stitution recognizes as individual rights what the 
great principle of natural justice never recog- 
nized as such, and I may add what the God of 
justice never recognized? Does it not then, be- 
gin to appear manifest, how it is, that just and 
wholesome laws (in themselves considered,) may 
be made to sustain the most abominable system of 
oppression the world ever saw, when sanctioned 
by constitutional law? 

It sounds very pretty to talk about individual 
rights being sacredly protected, about the perfect 
security which the law affords, and all that, under 
such circuinstances—don’t it ? 

Again, I have been often told here, when | 
have broached the subject,that the differentclasses 
are contented with the existing order of things, 
and would not have it otherwise, even the most 
down-tredden of them all. This is an argument 
which wears a familiar face; 1 recognize it as an 
old acquaintance on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, when it was used in defence of AmericanSla- 
very. 

But suppose this to be the fact, and I am not 
inclined to dispute it—suppose the laboring clases 
who constitute a large majority of the people of 
this reaim, are contented with their degraded and 








miserable condition,and even love to have it so— 
what great practical lesson is to be dedeced? Is 
it, that a system of government which thus robs 
men of those noble attributes, those high and 
praise-worthy aspirations, which dignify and ex- 
alt the human character, and which makes them 
contented in their degradation, is a good one? | 
say, is not this an argument of irresistable pow- 
er against the entire system—and does it not 
strike an effectual blow at its rotten founda- 
tions ? 

A government has much to doin forming char- 
acter. It can create and it can destroy charac- 
ter. Character is developed into fair and beau- 
tiful proportions, or contracted and dwarfed into 
a mere burlesque of humanity, according to the 
nature of the motives which are brought to bear 
uponit. And when a government takes away 
from the great mass of its subjects all motives to 
try to be anything,and they sink in consequence, 
into a degraded condition, upon its own shoulders 
rests the responsibility, and though the sentence 
be not speedily executed, it is not to be presum- 
ed that there is to be no day of reckoning, no 
coming retribution. The onward course of those 
mighty laws by which nations rise and fall, 
will sweep such a nation from the earth, or hum- 
ble her in the dust, by their own necessary oper- 
ation. 

The Monarch, having the prerogative (in con- 
cert with the ministers,) to confer titles, is thus 
armed with a power more potent than fleets and 
armies, with his people, and nothing has contri- 
buted more to their abasement. The lower 
classes all bow down in the dust before them, 
struck with the profoundest veneration. Oh! it 
is enough to sicken one most heartily, to ramble 
over this city, and witness in every place where 
there is room for it, the collessal statue of some 
dead king, or dead nobleman,and some live ones, 
erected at the public expense,and to observe the 
veneration which is paid them. But.this must 
suffice for the present. 

Yours, &c., 
Wargew Isuam, 


NUMBER X¥, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—-THE FINE ARTS. 
Lonoon, July 8, 1851. 


1 should be sorry to be stigmatized as a clown, 
as incapable of appreciating Beauty, and all that; 
it would hurt my feelings very much, for I do 
most sincerely love to gaze upon the beautiful 
handiwork of both God and man. { could stand 
all day over a beautiful statue, one wrought by 
the chisel of a master, and my eye would never 
tire in gazing upon a painting traced by the pen- 
cil of a true copyer of nature, in her beauty and 
majesty—and still more do I love to look upon 
the great originals, from which all true subjects, 
both of the chisel and of the pencil, are drawn, 
and which derive all their beautiful proportions 
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and lovely tints, from the plastic fingers, and cre- 
ative power, of the Great Artist above. 


Here I implore the clemency of all Amateurs 


in the fine-arts, in respect to the remarks I am 
about to make regarding the figure they cut in 
the “‘ Great Exhibition,” and the great practical 
lesson which I shall read to them, for I shall 
now give myself up tothe sober consideration of 
the subject, and to grave philosophical deduc- 
tions in opposition to the propensities of my na- 
ture. 

I have already spoken of a great many fine 
things in the exhibition, and expressed my admi- 
ration of some and my contempt of others. Al- 
most the first thing that struck me, in gazing 
upon the numerous specimens of sculpture, was 
the profane and impious disregard of the true 
— of the art.which many of them ex- 

ibited. If I have any right conceptions of the 
subject, it is the province of both the sculptor and 
the painter, to copy nature, at least, not to repre- 
sent it, and that neither the one or the other 
can overleap the limit which has thus bound the 
field of Kis appropriate labors, without forfeiting 
all claims to consideration or even to indulgence. 
But such flagrant violations of this principle, | 
never witnessed before, and hope never to again. 
Here, for instance, at the very entrance to a large 
apartment of statuary, is a nest of little marble 
Cupids, perhaps a dozen in number, as though 
they had been hatched from egys. How ridicu- 
lous! But look there !—see those cupids, and all] 
sorts of animals, and even snakes, carved upon 
the pillars which sustain that mantle-piece, and 
even on the mantle itself, as though they were 
absolutely fireproof, or delighted in being roast- 
ed—yonder is a monstrous marble urn, big e- 
nough to crush a dozen men, but is supported 
by aslender made man underneath it— it is e- 
nough to move the compassion of the marble it- 
self. And look at yonder fountain,each of whose 
streams issues from the mouth of a carved goose 
—perhaps they have a breed of geese out here 
in the old world, whieh have not yet found their 
way to America, of which these are specimens. 
And that bouquet of diamonds, valued at seventy 
five hundred thousand dollars—wonder if they 
grew in these parts—if so, it might be an object 
to try to get some ‘of the seed. And that hawk, 
contributed by the Duke of Devonshire, all cov- 
ered with diamonds and precious stones,—did 
his feathers go to seed, a produce such a har- 
vest ? 

1 might extend the list of barbarisms almost in- 
definitely, but these are sufficient as specimens ; 
the necessary effect must be to bring the fine 
arls into ridicule and contempt, or else to gene- 
rate a morbid taste, which can look complacently 
upon all sorts of incongruities. 

But here comes the lesson, and it cannot be 
staved off, for it is taught in this exhibition in 
a manner which cannot be resisted It is this— 


that the fine arts are the hand-maid of tyranny 





and oppression. If you will pass through the 
length and breadth of the crystal palace,you will 
find that nations excel in them in about the pro- 
portion to the tyranny of the government,and the 
degradation of the mass of the people. The ty- 
rants of the earth take great credit to themselves 
for patronizing the poor artist, but, in truth, they 
only regard him as a driveller, to be used for 
their own aggrandizement. They lavish im- 
mense sums for the purchase of the products of 
his skill, and their poor, down-trodden subjects 
have to foot the bill, and the re-acting influence 
upon the poor creatures, only abases them still 
lower in the dust, for the more of these things 
their masters possess, the more superstitiously do 
they bow down before them. Is not this enough 
to sicken one of the kind? 

Again, there are certain prominent character- 
istics, which mark the upward progress of na- 
tions, and certain other characteristics which 
mark their decline. Among the latter has ever 
been a rage for the fine arts. ‘To state the case 
in other words,there are certain things which are 
evidences of a masculine national energy, and 
there are certain other things which are evidences 
of National effeminancy, and among the latter is 
a passion for the fine arts. Read the history of 
the world, and see if it be not so. Read the 
great book of human nature —page after page, 
and volume after volume, and see if it be not so, 
of a verity, in respect to individual character? 

I am speaking now of a tasts for the fine arts 
becoming a ruling passion. Kept in close sub- 
ordination to the useful, they may cwuntribute 
much to the enjoyment of life, and indeed, a 
total indifference to them, would show a want of 
some of those attributes which enter into the 
composition of the most estimable of human char- 
acters. But when we give ourselves up to the 
indulgence of this taste mainly, there results, on 
the other hand, a still greater deformity of char- 
acter, a sickliness, which loathes those whole- 
some and manly pursuits, which are so essential 
to the developement of the character, in all its 
beautiful proportions, and to the well being of the 
race. 

Things of this character have forme: the main 
centre of attraction throughout the whole exhi- 
bition, while useful things have commanded but 
comparatively little attention from the crowd. 

This, as 1 before remarked, has placed onr 
country at agreat disadvantage. But we have 
no reason to mourn over it,but on the other hand, 
to congratnlate ourselves. Far distant be the day 
when we can compete with the tyrantsof Eu- 
rope, in those things, for then farewell to our 

atness as a people. 
aa a Yours, &c., 

Warren Isnam. 

P. S.—I shall start to-morrow upon my Nor- 
thern tour, in the strong expectation of recover- 
ing my health. 

W. 1 
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Educational Departinent. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor:—-Having ever entertained a deep 
and Jively interestin regard to common schools, 
and with a desire to encourage and sustain a sub- 
ject of so much moment, wishing it a permanent 
place in your Periodical, J pen a few lines which 
are at your disposal. What is more befitting than 
that of occupying a portion of the ‘‘Farmer” 
with this very important subject. 

Farmers are those who are interested, (or 
should be,) in this subject, the mass of them 
having begun and finished their education in the 
Primary Schools, Thus are they tobe the Al- 
pha and Omega of the education of the greater 
part of their children. We rejoice to see the in- 
terest that is being taken in this matter of late, 
by your contributors, and that they are trying to 
demolish the greatest obstacles with which we, 
acting in the capacity of Teachers, have had to 
contend against. 

We anxiously look for the time when the list 
of books recommended by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, should do away with one of 
these—the deficiency of books, although I think 
the list wanting in standard, elementry works, ap- 
plicable to Primary Schools. Still, we poor Ped- 
agogues, must meet with and overcome, if possi- 
ble, these barriers to advancement. 

The other difficulty, which is of a kindred spir- 
it, was very appropriately denominated in the 
Farmer, “comit-like attendance.” 

When will parents be awake to their own in- 
terests, knowing that if “they spare the rod, they 
spoil the child?” 

There seems to be ee magic con- 
nected with the schoolroom. hile “boarding 
round,” we have said, are you going to school 
to-day? A fond parent decides the point, by say- 
ing it is slippery, or muddy, or some inclemency 
in the weather, and in lesa than five minutes they 
are in the street, and no doubt would be there 
twice the amount of time required to go to, and 
return from the school house. Of the value of 
education, such an one must be grossly igno- 
rant. 

We say tu you, parents, that we look to you,and 
to you belongs the duty and the power of remov- 
ing the evils of which we speak. A trifle spent 
for books is infinitely cheaper than sending a 
child to school and paying for that which it never 
will nor can receive. 

In regard to visiting schools, we always have, 
and shall, to our utmost, encourage the frequent 
attendance of parents, for several reasons. If 
you have a good school it will be a pleasure tosee 
the progress your children are ery a Second, 
nothing tends so much to elate a child as to recite 


a lesson in the presence of its parents. ‘Third, 
in no way whatever, (we speak from experience) 





can you better, encourage and sustain the heart 
of a teacher. Fourth, if perchance there are 
things tolerated that are derogatory to a ood 
school, this is the very way to ferret them out.— 
Advise with and admonish the teacher in the spir- 
it of kindness and you will, in most cases, be es- 
teemed for it. In short, do all that lieth in you 
to sustain a good school, in’ preference to that 
pest and nuisance to your neighborhood, a poor 
school. 

But we have wearied your patience, and will 
postpone till some future period, if in accordance 
with your wishes,sending a few thoughts to teach- 
ers,* Yours, &e. 


* Send them along. We wish correspondents 
would give us their names ; they will be with- 
held from the public if desired.—C. B. 








We take the following from the Free School 
Journal, published at Madison, Wis. a very ex- 
cellent little work, devoted to a more excellent 
subject—and a precious one to the people of the 
United States. —C. B, 


THE TEACHER’S ENCOURAGEMENT. 
“ Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought !” 


If we are true to our calling we shall not be 
successless., In other callings we may fail. Is 
wealth our aim? we may have poverty. Is po- 
litical promotion our desire? we may have dis- 
grace. And even if our work is the noble one 
of elevating men morally, we may fail in giving 
instruction, or fail entirely, for want of co-opera- 
tion from on high. | 

But with the ordinary blessings of heaven, we 
shall not fail here. Light does not follow the 
presence of the sun more certainly than intellec- 
tual strength follows intellectual exercise. Can 
we persuade our pupils to think to-day,to reason, 
to analyze,even for a few moments? then we may 
be sure that to-night they will be mentally stron- 
ger men, and that with perseverance, in all intel- 
lectual things, 

* Each to-morrow 
Finds them further than to-day.” 

Whether or not, they will be promoted mor- 
ally, while we seek to promote them intellectual- 
ly, alas! we cannot tell; but our appropriate and 
especial work is to elevate the mind, while the 
moral teacher seeks, under God, to amend the 
heart. How far shall we combine the two, and 

erform the work of the Preacher, as well as the 
Reacher of our pupils, of course depends entire- 
ly on individual judgment. Though we certainly 
think that, if our hearts have been lighted and 
warmed by grace divine, we shall often remem- 
ber, and act under the impression, that our pu- 

ils, to be perfect men, must not only have: intel- 
ects disciplined, but hearts sanctified. 

Still let us remind you, teacher, that to suc- 
ceed, we must remember and adhere to our pe- 
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euliar work; and let us say to you plainly, that 
with our ordinary advantages for acquiring con- 
trol over our pupils, if we do not make them men- 
tally stronger, the fault is our own. 

And how pleasant,as we lie down on the couch 
of well earned repose at night, to think, not that 
we have ministered to worthless appetite, mere- 
ly, or turned the dull clod, or bartered in raiment 
and meat and drink ; but that eternal intellects 
are stronger for our ministry that day. 

Again, if faithful, we are sure of the ultimate 
respect and gratitude of our pupils and of com- 
munity. It isa noble sentiment of the poet, 

“Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 





Ladies’ Department. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO THE DAUGHTERS OF MICHIGAN. 
Hickory Grove, June, 185}. 

Fearing that you might suspect me of desert- 
ing the ranks, 1 have again taken ad pen in 
the defence of honor and justice. hile perus- 
ing the April number of the Farmer, a few lines 
met my eye, from my friend, S. D., which I read 
with infinite satisfaction. I call her my friend, 
and consider her as such, knowing that no one 
ean endorse the sentiments expressed by her, 
without being a friend to all. And, I rejoice that 
she has taken up her pen in the defence of true 
merit, and hope that she will not get weary in 
well doing. Woman’s sphere is asubject, which, 
at the present day, requires a thorough investiga- 
tion, Much has been said, much will be said, 
and much must be said and done, ere these ill- 
founded prejudices, which exist to such an ex- 
tent in the minds of many, will cease to alloy the 
happiness of those who come within the range 
of their influence. Undoubtedly, many will sa 
that too much has been said already, and that all 
that is said will avail nothing. Be this as it may, 
I, for one, cannot feel justified in sitting still, 
while so many of my sex are daily growing weary 
and disconsolate in performing the duties assign- 
ed them by the Almighty; and who, impelled by 
a false zeal, are using every means which device 
and ingenuity can suggest, to grasp an object, 
which, if attained, will only serve to diminish. their 
influence and render them unhappy. There is 
nothing surer, than that just as soon as woman 
becomes a participator in all those publicities in 
which men alone now mingle, she will lose that 
influential power which she now exerts. She 
will neither be happy herself, nor contribute to 
the happiness of those around her. Her mind 
~ will be engrossed with subjects foreign to her 
nature, and which will have a tendency to wean 
her affections from the domestic circle; conse- 
quently the stream of domestic influence will be 
dried up, being deprived of the prolific fountain 
from which it flows. It requires all the tact 
which woman is in possession of, to make home 











happy and delightful; it requires her gentle 
smiles to irradiate and cheer the hearts of those 
around her. Then if the united power of alt 
her energies is requisite to the contribution of her 

art towards the happiness of others, what will 
she of the cheerful fireside, and the happy 
group around it, when she becomes involved in 
the stern duties of political life? Who will be 
there to prepare the evening meal for the laborer 
who returns at night, weary after his day of un- 
remitting toil? Who will meet him at the door 
with a smile, and the words on her lips that sup- 
per is ready? No one. The hearth will be 
cold and deserted, and the weary laborer may 
now proceed to kindle a fire on his lonely hearth, 
and with his own hands prepare the evening meal. 
But stop, perhaps I am too hasty in my conclu- 
sion. Ihad forgotten that those contending for 
political rights, might alsoengage in the sterner 
duties of manual labor; and perhaps, by my for- - 
getfulness, I have done them injustice. They, 
no doubt, have considered this part of the sub- 
ject with attention, 


Having no desire to change a custom which 
has deseended from generation. to generation, | 
have ever considered the subject but in the light 
to avert an impending evil; but now I will attend 
to it. I had not thought how delightful it will be 
to attend church on the Sabbath, and see the con- 
gregation all in male attire, nor how novel it will 
be to enter a house and find the gentlemen 
mixing bread or bending over an embroidery 
frame, knitting edging, working mottoes on card- 
board, marking linen, and so forth. And then to 
see women swinging the cradle in the harvest 
field, or binding the sheaf, turning theturf, taking 
the productions of the field to market, or perchance 
to see her serving in the political capacity of pur- 
suing the criminal, who is using his utmost ex- 
ertion to elude his pursuer, and escape the re- 
wards of justice. How romantic all this will be. 
No wonder, then, that Mrs. Coe’s followers are 
so enthusiastic about the matter; they, no doubt, 
are looking forward to. the time when a change 
in the present organization, as anticipated by them 
shall be realized; when they will be permitted to 
“go forth, clad in the garb of the brave soldier,” 
and also to take their utensils and go forth to fel 
the forest tree, and rid the ground of the incum- 
brances of nature, by ‘preparing it for the breaker. 

But I fancy I can see these self-same contend- 
ers for rights and privileges, recoil with horror at 
the idea of even toiling in the field. And no 
doubt, these very enthusiasts would spurn with 
centempt, the unsuphisticated maiden whom they 
might chance to see assisting her father in getting 
his grain safely in his barns, before the approach- 
ing storm should render it unfit for the deposit. 
But I am extending my remarks too far.' Permit 
me, before I close, to solicit your aid in retarding 
the progress of this formidable barrier to peace, 
and implore the daughters of Michigan to awake 
to duty. Adieu ANTOINETTE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WORLD AS IT IS, AND AS IT HAS 
BEEN. 


The old adage is, that the world is growing 
weaker and wiser. Admitting the former to be 
the case, the question arises, what is the cause? 
Is it because this was its future destination from 
the beginning of the world, or is there not some 
other reason for this general debility? If we ad- 
mit the theory that it was so destined at the cre- 
ation by the Almighty, we destroy the principle 
inwhich so many agree, that there is no effect 
without acause. And where can we discover a 
more visible effect than has been produced since 
the commencement of the 18th century? Then, 
it was nothing uncommon for persons to live to 
th: advanced age of one hundred, and even one 
hundred and twenty years, and still in the pos- 
session of health and vigor, while now, in the mid- 
dle of this, our 19th century, it is a rare occur- 
rence to meet with a person who has fulfilled his 
allotment of years, which is three score and ten, 
And should youchance to meet one of this grade, 
you will find him tottering on the verge of the 
rave, under the influence of pis: debility. — 

ow this difference is not small; and only think 
what an effect to be produced within the space 
ofone hundred and fifty years, without a cause. 
Impossible! There has been, and there still is, a 
cause. And that cause, I make bold to assert, 
is intemperance. Although this assertion may 
come in contact with the opinions of many, yeti 
feel justified in making it. By intemperance I 
do not mean only the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquors, for this is but one of the many sins with 
which our land is infested. There are many 
forms of intemperance which, though not as per- 
ceptible in their effects as the drinking of alcohol, 
are equally injurious to the constitution, viz: 
eating the various kinds of food which is compos- 
ed, more or less, of ingredients that nature does 
not require; sleeping three or four hours out of 
the twenty-four more than necessary; drinking tea 
and coffee; then comes that detestable practice, 
which is followed by our gentlemen, and that is 
making use of that filthiest of weeds, tobacco, in 
its various forms. It is unnecessary 1o enumer- 
ate further; but these are only a few of the many 
habits of intemperance, unto which our enlighten- 
ed nation is subject; and it is not unfrequently 
the case that we meet with those who have com- 
bined all of these useless and superfluous habits 
into one deadly compound, and seem wholly un- 
scious of the effect which is constantly in pro- 
gression upon their system. Is it to be wonder- 


suffer disease to rule over us with unlimited pow- 
er? What charm is there in life, if we have to 
drag out a miserable existence, and meet a pre- 
mature death?. None! Better not live at all, 
than to no ah but to contend with disease 
all our lives. Let us all then, eagerly set about 
the work of driving intemperance from our land, 
and the time will ere long come, when disease 
and premature death will be strangers, when 
compared with the present. Let us be up and 
oing; but no precepts without examples. A- 
ieu. Loyora. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO FARMERS’ DAUGH'LERS. 


» A young friend said tome a few-days since 
we have looked every number of the Farmer 
through and through for months, and no where 
could we find your signature; and then asked, 
will we never find it there again? Oh, yes; I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of ‘“‘silently vis- 
iting” you at your quiet homes, at least a few 
times during the year, as closely allied as I am to 
you in interest and spirit; and although I have 
not come to you as often as in times past, I will 
throw aside my bonnet, and talk of our interests 
and duties as young ladies, not as a stranger, for 
we have olten met, (in the same penne) and 
only now, need to tender our greetings and en- 
joy the visit. I will gladly go with you among 
your flowers, or wherever your domestic duties 
may call you, and will listen to the history of 
each improvement made in the sagan spots of 
life’s garden,” and as we pass the rich gifts our 
Creator has ‘bestowed upon all that bears the im- 
press of Nature, we will hope that improvement 
is written in legible characters on the minds of all 
ofus. ‘This season makes large demands upon 
our domestic acquirements, and in no department 
of life, does the true sphere of woman more forci- 
bly show itself, Every moment of time is now 
recious indeed, to those who study to make the 
arm-house a place of home-like retreat—for 
those who bear the “burden and heat of the day.” 
Fragments of time, and fragments of property, 
are in the hdnds of mothers and daughters; the 
industry and economy of housekeepers, are in a 
very special manner exhibited, in having all the. 
intervals of time filled up with some necessary 
and profitable employment, and “waste not, want 
not” is a good motto, to be remembered in regard 
to fragments of property. 
How are we spending hours aside from do- 
mestic duties this summer time? Do we feel 
the importance of continued industry in the im- 


ed at then, that sickness and death are abroad in | provement of our moral characters, and the value 


our land, visiting every city, town, village and| 


neighborhood, and that thousands are annually 
passing from the stage of action, leaving no her- 
itage to their descendants but a complication of 
diseases, and a host of bad examples? This 
should not be, and it need not be. hy should 
we bow tothat austere king, Intemperance, and 


of a well conducted, well-governed mind? “I 
have lost an hour,” sighed an ancient and hon- 
orable Roman. Alas, that it should be true, that 


by far too many have lost all time past. Adieu, 
adieu, even “silent interviews” must be limited 
these work-day times. 


Suey 





Pleasant Farm, July, 1851, 





| 
| 
| 
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MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Warren Isham, Editor. 
DETROIT, SEPTEMBER 1851. 


NOTICE. 

During the approaching State Fair, those 
wishing to settle accounts with the “Farmer,” 
or to subscribe for the same, can do so on the 
Fair grounds, where an agent will have astation, 
or by calling at the office, in the Daily Adver- 
tiser Building. 

A station will be erected on the grounds in a 
convenient place, where business in relation to 
the paper can be done at any time. Those wish- 
ing to get their premiums will call the at office. 

















LIVE STOCK. 


The New York and Erie Railway, during the 
second week in June carried from Dunkirk to 
New York : 

1,200 horses, 9,009 hogs, 3,000 sheep. 

Estimating the weight of each horse at 300\bs. 
each hog at 180 lbs.; and each sheep at 75 Ibs.; 
and assuming the cost to be two cents a ton, per 
mile, the gross amount of the carriage paid to 
the company is $19,361 for the distance of 460 
miles for one week. Hundreds of cattle are ta- 
ken on this road every week.—Cincinnati Ga- 
zetle. 

It isthus that capital assists labor. Were 
there no large capitalists, there would be no 
steamboats and no railroads at all. Men must 
have aceumalated riches—they must be wealthy 
—before such things can be accomplished; for a 
railroad is money swnk, such money as capitalists 
do not require in their business or for their living: 
As a general thing they risk it, with very little 
assurance of a fair return; they lie out of its use 
for some years; they never, with some very rare 
exceptions, receive as good interest as merchants 
do on their capital. It is to the great benefit of 
the working part of the community that large 
capitalists should increase in number. They will 
never lock up their money in a box ; it will be 
employed in some public mode, and in nine cases 
out of ten, the poor man, with nothing but his 
daily labor to depend on, is as much, if not more, 
benefitted than those who possess and advance 
the means. 

These reflections have been forced upon us by 


. the above statement. . Three or four years ago 





ee pons popes 


there was no demand for Michigan stock of any 
kind; and consequently it bore a value so low as 
scarcely to be worth raising. But why was there 
no demand? Because there was no market. We 
had not population enough among ourselves to 
eat what we had raised ; we were all producers, 
and therefore there were no extensive consum- 
ers, Eight hundred miles from us was a heavy 
manufacturing and trading population, well able 
to buy and eat our meat, and pay a good price 
for it; but we could not get it to them without 
great cost and labor. The, rich state of New 
York makes a railroad which virtually shortens 
the distance—brings us half-way nearcr than 
we were——we can now send our meat alive to the 
Atlantic; at once the demand begins ; prices rise ; 
the farmer is remunerated; and while we have 
never paid one cent of the cost, every land own- 
er in Michigan reaps the benefit; he grows rich- 
er; and without any more labor on his part, he 
can readily dispose of all his superfluous pro- 
duce. 

This fact calls upon us to improve our breed 
of cattle. Our eastern friends are willing to pay 
what seems to us a very high price for our beef, 
mutton, and horses; but then they insist upon 
having them good. 

Many will give a thousand dollars for a pair of 
carriage horses; but not for such as we raise on 
the Detroit river; while to us, the producer, it 
costs but little more, in the long run, to raise a 
good horse, than to bring up a poor, shambling 
poney. They will pay us 15 cents a pound for 
beef; but then it must be rich, tender, juicy, 
marbled, in fact high bred and well fattened; not 
common, coarse, stringy old oxen, worked till 
there is no more work in them, and then turned 
into the clover lot to grow sleek. 

Situated as we are, with a new State, scarcely 
yet determined on what branch of farming to ex- 
pend our energies ; with railroads rapidly con- 
necting half our farms with New York City, we 
have it in our power almost to monopolize that 
meat market. As good meat can be raised in 
Michigan as in any part of the world—but then 
we must work to get hold of the market ; and 
work to keep it. As an instance of what energy 
can do in such a matter,we may refer to the. Sci- 
ota valley of Ohio. 

This district was settled at an early day, and 
was found to be more favorable’ to the culture of 
corn than any other crop. But as there were no 
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roads, there were no markets, and the grain was 
of a mere nominal value. One Felix Renick, a 
large planter, hit upon the expedient of turning 
the corn into fat beef and pork ; and in that un- 
expensive shape, marching their crops to the east- 
ern market. The speeulation succeeded; and for 
a long course of years, the best beef found in 
Philadelphia and New York had been fattened in 
the Scivta Valley. From 25,000 to 30,000 head 
of thie best fatted cattle, are now annually driven 
away—a business implicating the value of one 
and a quarter million of dollars in that small dis- 
trict alone. 

But the common breed of cattle was not satisfac- 
tory. The beef was not fine enough; the weight 
was not great enough; the improvement not e- 
quivalent to the food given. in the year 1883, 
therefore, the principal farmers in Ross, and the 
two or three adjoining counties, associated togeth- 
er, and sent an agent to England to purchase the 
best cows and bulls he could find, regardless of 
cost. This mission was highly successful. The 
pure short horns were extensively introduced and 
crossed; a much finer and more profitable breed 
of cattle was established ; and we are informed 
“that the increased average weight of the fatted 
cattle driven from that neighborhood, is not Jess 
than 100 lbs. a head, above that which prevailed 
20 years ago.” 

Now, we believe, that in fact, it requires more 
food to fatten a common than a high bred animal; 
but allowing that they both attain an equal degree 
of condition on the same food, multiply the added 
100 lbs. per head by the 30,000 cattle, and see 
the great difference in produce, and consequently 
in profit arising from the enterprise and foresight 
ot these gentlemen. We trust that we shall 
soon see the same thing occurring in our own 
State. If we are to enjoy the benefit of the 
New York Market, we must do so, for there we 
come into competition with the dest from all parts 
of our country; and we must stand or fall as we 
sustain ourselves. C. F. 





PLOWS. 

The first improver of plows was James Small, 
of the county of Berwick, Scotland. Before he 
commenced, the old Scotch plow required a force 
of 16 cwt. to draw it;—that is, a pair of horses, 
with the addition of four and sometimes of six 
oxen; while a plowman and driver was necessary 
toeach. Sir John Sinclair, in his Accovnt of the 
System of Husbandry in Scotland, in 1812, pre- 
sents us with an interesting memoir, from which 
we derive the following facts : 

James Small was born about the year 1740.— 
His father’s only profession was that of a farmer. 


Under his superintendence James was instructed 
in all the various branches of agricultural labor. 








He was first bound as an apprentice to a country 
carpenter and plow-maker,at Hutton in Berwick- 
shire.. He remained in Scotland sometime after 
his apprenticeship was over, but in 1758 he moved 
to Doncaster, in England, where he worked at 
making wagons and wheel carriages. In 1763 
he settled finally,at Blackadder Mount, Berwick- 
shire. He there set up the manufactory of plows 
and other agricultural implements, at the same 
time occupying a farm of considerable extent on 
which he tried his experiments. 

It was here that he hit upon an admirable mage 
for ascertaining the best shape of the mould- 
board, by making it of soft wood; by means of 
which it soon appeared where the pressure was 
most severe, and where there was the greatest 
friction. The merit of Mr. Small’s plows con- 
sists in this, that the sock and mould-board are 
formed according to strict mechanical principles ; 
and that those parts which enter the earth, and 
cut up the furrow, have that equal tapering, or 
sharpened wedge-like form, which occasions the 
least resistance in raising the furrow-slice. He 
has also the sole merit of inventing and model- 
ing the mould-board and other parts of the plow 
in cast metal, 

It was about 1780 that Small made a pattern 
in wood for the mould-board, and also for the 
land-side plates of his plow, and he took them 
with him to Carron, where he got them cast.— 
Some years afterwards, he made another import- 
ant improvement, that of getting the sheath and 
head, which were formerly of wood, made of cast 
iron. 

The plan of making these parts of the plow 
of cast metal was one of the most important im- 
provements ever effected in agricultural machin- 
ery, and without which, Small’s plows could nev- 
er have spread as rapidly as they did over all 
Scotland. But when plow-makers were thus fur- 
nished with the most difficult parts of the plow, 
according to the most approved models, ready for 
putting together, the rest of the implement was 
much more readily constructed. 

Since this time it has spread through all Great 
Britain; and in this country, we are, to the great- 
est extent, indebted to this humble and little 
known, but most useful inventor. Those who 
have seen the old fashioned English plows, do- 
ing three-quarters of an acre’a day, with four or 
six large horses and drivers,know well how to ap- 
preciate the light cast iron plows of our day,— 
the lineal descendants of Small’s plows. Mr. 
Small, however, like most inventors, was not pe- 
cuniarily successful. While he aided in making 
millions rich, he himself died poor. At first he 
found many predjudices to contend against; oth- 
ergs seized upon and made use of his plans. So 
conscientious was he, that rather than send from 
his workshop an inferior article he would break it 
to pieces himself. He died in the year 1793, in 
the 53 year of his age. 

“Of Ses it may safely be affirmed, that a man 
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essed of more public zeal, and a greater turn 
for mechanical inventions, has rarely appeared in 
any age or country.” C. F. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RusseLt Coxs.—The subject of Plaster is 
still one not fully explained by chemists, and va- 
rious views are taken of its mode of action.— 
The best explanation that we know of will be 
fund in Prof. Johnston’s Lectures, New York 
ed. 1844, p. 383, &c. The reason why dew lies 
longer on plastered land, is probably a change in 
the temperature ; the sun’s rays being refracted 
from the white, while they are absorbed by the 
green vegetables or black earth. It is now well 
ascertained that rust is a fungus, and the cause of 
it, a wet subsoil. The subject has been thorough- 
ly investigated in Europe, and under draining 
found to be a perfect cure. 

Avex. F. Corninc.—The procuring a popu- 
lar education for Farmers by the State is entire- 
ly in the hands of the Farmers themselves. They 
control the elections in the State, and if they 
really desire it, can soon procure it. Itis feared 
however, that such desire does not generally ex- 
ist. Even our Agricultural Societies can get no 
support from the Legislature from the same rea- 
son. New York is at present likely to establish 
ove or more colleges of the kind, especially for 
the Farmers, and we may do the same for our 
grand-children. 

R. L. B—“ Tobacco is a crop that requires 
more experience than almost any other.’ So 
says Mr, Juhnson of Kentucky, and therefore we 
fear that it will be rather hard to answer our cor- 


respondent. At a certain age, the plants are 
topped, and all the leaves but 10 or 12 pulled off. 
“Cutting, housing, and curing are the most diffi- 
cult parts, It should not be cut when the sun 
is shining very hot. From 8 to 10 plants are 
put ona stick together. It must not be crowded in 
the drying house. It should be fired as soon as 
it becomes of a permanently yellow color, which 
varies from 10 to 15 days, by slow fires, and not 
so as to cure it ina few hours. The temperature 
for pressing should be as dry as it can be handled 
without breaking.” 

A prize essay “on the culture and management 
of tobacco,” will be found in the Patent Office 
Agricultural Reports, for 1850. 

Corn is excellent food for sheep. About a 
gill a day may be allowed to each on the average, 
but if it were first ground or crushed, it would 
be much better for them, espedially for the lambs. 
They will, however, generally eat it off the 
cob. - ® 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
Communications received from ©. A. C,, 
Kate, Loyola, J. E. Parsons, R. Glazier, J. 
Shearer. 


Farmer’s Guide.—We have received the com- 
plete set in Nos. of this work. It has been no- 
ticed freely in the “Farmer.” It is published in 
two Royal Octavos, and contains 1,600 pages,and 
600 wood cuts. Price, “bound in the best style 
of emblematic, gilt muslin, $6.” L. Scott & 
Co. Publishers, N. Y. City. 

From the Author, Second and Third Books on 
PracticalA natomy and Physiology. These works 
are very prettily got up ; we have not examined 
their contents, but premise from .the author’s ap- 
parent familiarity with the subject, they are full 
of interest and useful matter. 

Penn, Farm Journal.—A new Agricultural 
periodical; A. M. Spangler, publisher, Lancaster, 
Penn. $1 a year. 

Western Horticultural Revicw.—The August 
No. of this excellent work is received. Every 
cultivator in the Western States, who can afford 
it, should order this work. | We design making 
copious extracts from it in future, that our read- 
ers may become acquainted with its character. 


We have received the Agricultural Report of 
the Com. of Patents, a volume of near 600 pa- 
ges, from Hon. Thomas Ewbank, Com. for which 
he has our hearty thanks.—C. B, 





“ The Journal of Agricultare.”—This is the 
title of a new agricultural work just commenced 
at Boston, Edited by Hon. W. 8. King, assisted 
by Prof. Mapes. 

The true interests of agriculture will prosper 
insuch hands. Mr. King is one of the most. in- 
telligent farmers in New England, and besides, 
he is a man of fine feelings, which electrifies all 
his. writings, even directions for common, every 
day farm practice. Prof. Mapes is well known as 
one of, if not the best writer on scientific and 
practical agriculture in the United States. The 
work is published on the 1st and 3d Wednesdays 
of every month, at two dollarsa year. For the 

resent, communications should be addressed to 
anton, R. 1. Exchange papers to Boston.—C. 
Berrs. . 





CORRECTION. 

In the last number, we stated that Dr. Slater, 
of Ann Arbor, had examined the insects sent 
from Brownstown. It should be Dr. Sager.-- 
C. B. 
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“STRAINING AT A GNAT!” 


REPLY TO D. 


Lonpon, July 22, 1851. 


Frienp Berrs:— 

I perceive that “D.” is in great trouble, be- 
cause he cannot plow and put in wheat at as lit- 
tle expense as an individual mentioned in my 
wheat essay. In two different places, (pages 7 
and 9, January No.) it is stated, that an individu- 
al had done it at an expense of about two dollars 
per acre. And then, as though I feared it would 
be thought that the individual in question, had 
valued his labor to low, 1 immediately added to 
the statement on the 9th page,the following words 
which effectually trips up D.’s objection, and _re- 
lieves him at once from all embarrassment upon 
the subject. The words are these: “suppose 
we call it twenty shillings to the acre, and add as 
much more for harvesting, threshing, &c., ma- 
king five dollars to the acre outlay.” And then 
after estimating the profit per acre upon this basis, 
under the new system, (as fully and thoroughly 
carried out,) as though we were unwilling to 
leave any ground for the objector to stand upon, 
the following words were added, viz: “admit this 
to be the extreme case, make all the deduction 
you can, whittle down the profits one-half, and 
is there not enough left to give the new system 
immesurably the advantage over the old?” 


“D.” will readily perceive to what sort of cat- 
egory he has reduced himself as an objector— 
whether it be attributable tohis preconceived opin- 
ions, to his “snarling ” propensities, or to the 
shortness of his vision, I am not called upon to 
say. The celebrated Addison likens certain per- 
sons who undertake to play the critic, to a fly, 
which alights upon one of the columns of a pal- 
ace, and which undertakes to judge of the whole 
structure, from the few barley-corns which he 
sees around him. Not that I would apply this il- 
lustration to D.—by no means, I have certainly 
other ends in view. 

Nor is D. less unfortunate in his objection in 
the weather department. His objection is raised 
against the statement, that ‘‘ generally a drouth 
comes on, about the time the great summer-fal- 
lowing operation is going on,” and he gravely 
asks, what guarantee we have against its coming 
on when the time for plowing arrives? In reply 
I would say, in the first place, that I never gave 
any guarantee, either that it would, or would not 
come, either sooner or later. 1 simply stated a 
fact, which is known to every farmer and every 
other man in Michigan, who has given the slight- 
est scope to his powers of observation, and in- 
deed, who has not absolutely shat his eyes upon 
what is passing before him. And if D, has lived 
in Michigan any number of years, and does not 
know, that our drouths generally come on in the 
fore part of the season, I shal! despair of his ev- 
er becoming much of an adept in the profession 





to which he has devoted himself. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. There are seasons when 
the fore part is wet, and the latter part dry, but 
[ only spoke of the general character of our sea- 
sons. Ordinarily, as every farmer knows, the 
latter part is far more favorable for plowing than 
the earlier part. 

All this I call “straining at a gnat,” and I may 
add, “swallowing a camel,” in the shape of the 
summer-fallowing system—is it not so, D.? 

Well, be it so, you have an undoubted right to 
pursue your own chosen way on the subject, and 
to linger fifty years behind the age in which you 
live, and no one has aright to interrupt you in 
the matter. But if others choose to adopt a 
course which throws them ahead of you, it is e- 
qually their privilege, and you have as little 
right to interfere with their onward progress, as 
they have to interfere with the venerable usages 
of your ancestors, which, covered as they are, 
with the dust of centuries, are certainly entitled’ 
to respect. 

If the communications I have transmitted have 
been published,*it will be seen that my views on 
the subject in question, as expressed in the wheat 
essay, and apparently objected to by D., are a- 
bundantly sustained, to their utmost extent, by 
the practices of British agriculturists generally. 
I have visited a great many farms in some of the 
best farming districts in England, and have never 
failed to inquire, in a single instance, how many 
times they pat it, necessary to plow for wheat, 
and, without a single exception, the reply has 
been “but once,”’—and when I have told them a- 
bout the system which has generally prevailed a- 
mong us, it has never failed to excite a smile, and 
to elicit the remark, that fifty years ago, it used 
to be so here, and the man who ventured to call 
in question the utility of the system, was ridicul- 
ed as a visionary. ut now, they add, the tables 
are turned, and under our improved system, we 
find that once plowing actually produces a better 
wheat crop than twice, or three times. And they 
general add,that there are some bye-corners in 

ngland, where, to this day, the old system is 
pursued, miserable as is the return it makes, in 
comparison with the new. 

D. also objects to two or three lines in which 
I say, that “I have been looking to. see if some 
snarling, invidious creature will, not growl out 
something by which the essay may be improved.” 
Now, as that expression was designed to have a 
local application, and was well understood in the 
locality for which it was intended, and as it is 
confessedly out of place, as having a general ap- 
plication, it fairly enough. devolves. upon me to 
explain it to the general reader. Be it known, 


then, that en individual, who was himself a com- 

petitor for the wheat essay premium, and who 

publically gave vent to his rage, in a most unbe- 

coming manner, when the decision was announc- 

ed, undertook to write a series of strictures upon 

the successful essay, which he induced the editor 
* These have not appeared yet.—0.B, 
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the editor of a country paper to publish. I ex- 
amined every article which appeared, from week 
to week. for a long time, determined, that if a 
single idea was suggested, by which the essay 
could be improved, to introduce it into my sup- 
plement. But not a thought could be ee 
by which it could be improved in the slightest 
particular. ‘The whole was made up of carpings, 
far more frivolous than D.’s, and the man fairly 
made himself a laughing-stock throughout the 
county where he resides, insomuch, that the ne- 
cessity of any reply to him was saved. [ hardly 
need add, that it was with reference to him, that 
those words were introduced, and if they will op- 
erate as ascare-crow to that class of fault-finders, 
1 shall not deem those words written in vain, but 
if D. supposed them for any other class, he de- 
ceives himself. In the fair and open field of ar- 
gument, I should not object to meet any man, 
who had a mind capable of taking in and compre- 
hending the subject in its various relations and 
bearings, but with the class of beings above allu- 
ded to, I choose to have no controversy. It has 
been an unpleasant task to me to allude to the a- 
bove, but the circumstances seemed to demand 
anexplanation, ‘That 1 do not regard D. as be- 
longing to the same class, is manifest enough, 
from the fact, that I have made a formal and re- 
speciful reply to his communication. 


I will just add here, that the mistake commit- 
ted by D. that of drawing conclusions from small 
detached parts, rather than from the harmonious 
whole, has been fallen into by some others.— 
Here comes one, for instance, who seems to loose 
sight of all that part of the essay, in which we 
make it appear, that the system recommended, 
will make the wheat farm a great stock farm,even 
a greater stock farm than it is a wheat farm, as 
much greater as two is greater than one, or there- 
abouts—here comes one, I say, who looses sight 
of all this, and who talks of the preposterousness 
of growing clover and wheat in succession, and 
about the certainty of ultimate exhaustion, and 
all that. Such a man has his eye only on two 
links in the chain of rotation recommended, and 
imagines that he sees the whole. A more ration- 
al view of the subject, is taken by a wheat-grow- 
er, in the July number of the Farmer, in which 
he recognizes the other important links—stock— 
in the system recommended. Talk about a great 
stock farm becoming exhausted! Whoever heard 
of such a thing, if manures were suitably hus- 
banded and applied? Uunder whatever circum- 
stances farms may have run down, and become 
valueless, in different parts of our country, it has 
not been under such a system as that. We have 
admitted the possibility of such a thing, howev- 
er, in the essay, and suggested the remedy. But 
as no such thing has occurred in our country, ev- 
en in the oldest settled parts of it, the remedy, 
though simple, would serve as a bugbear to frigh. 
ten our farmers from all attempts at improving 
their lands; it seems to me to be beginning at the 





wrong end, to make so much ado about such 
things at the outset. There is a certain other el- 
emet quite as important in this matter, as guano, 
or phosphate of lime—viz: commons sense. 
Respectfully, 
W arreEN IsHam. 





STATE FAIR. 

Preparations are in active progress for the com- 
ing anniversary. The signs are very favorable 
for a great turnout. The grounds will be more 
extensive, and every arrangement will be made 
to make this, the third fair, in excellency, practi- 
cal utility and spirit, all that can be expected or 
desired. 

Railroads and Steamboats will carry stock and 
articles for exhibition free, and passengers for 
half the usual rates. The Plankroads leading in- 
to the city will pass all articles free, passengers 


will pay the usual toll. We say then, come one 
—come all, and bring your wives and daught- 
ers. 
A good opportunity will be offered for buying 
and selling stock, etc. 





An Agricultural Society has just been formed 
in Van Buren county, in this State. 1t will not 
be long before every County in the State will 
have its Agricultural Society. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


EXTRA SESSION OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE, 


Mr. Editor:—As the regular and extra ses- 
sions of the Legislature have been brought to a 
close, and it is as: much the bounden duty of the 
farmer to watch, and know the history of the 
government under which he lives, and so largel 
contributes to support by his labor, as to watc 
his crops and slock, and to know the chemical 
science of Agriculture, for they aid each other 
on the road to intellectual and temporal pros- 
perity. 

For the encouragement of Agriculture, two 
bills were presented; one for an appropriation 
of one thousand dollars yearly, for two years, to 
be awarded as premiums; the other for the es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural school, and the 
purchase of a farm; for which, twenty-two sec- 
tions of salt-spring lands were to be appropriated. 
The first Bill passed, and became a law, and the 
other did not, for want of time, at the Regular 
session, and at the Extra session, the Legislature 
could not act on anything not recommended in 
the message of the Governor, so of course, the 
second bill for the Agricultural School, did not - 
become a law; although all has been done that 

ibly could have been done, in the time al- 
otted for the adaptation of the laws to the Con- 
stitution. 

The work was an arduous one, and every mem- 
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ber seemed to have the general good in view, and 
as will be seen by the journals, that a large a- 
mount of business has been performed, and but 
few appropriations. made. On the whole, the 
session has been highly beneficial to the State at 
large. 

‘the other important acts passed, were the Le- 
gislature, Senatorial and Congressional Appor- 
tionment bills. ‘Lhe number of 6,200 inhabitants 
are entitled to one Representative, (to be ap- 
portioned by the boards of Supervisors in the 
several counties,) in the Legislature. The num- 
ber of State Senators are fixed by the Constitu- 
tion at thirty-two, and the State is divided into 
four Representative Congressional Districts, al- 
lowing one Representative to about 100,000 in- 
habitants. 

Ist. Composed of the Counties of Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Livingston and Jackson. 

2nd. Monroe, Lenawee, Hillsdale, Branch, 
St. Joseph, Cass and Berrien. 

3d. Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Calhoun, Eaton, 
Barry, ingham, Allegan, Ottawa, Ionia, Clinton, 
Marion, Montcalm, Newago and Oceana, 

4th. Oakland, Macomb, St. Clair, Sanilac, 
Huron, Lapeer, Genesee, Shiawassee, Saginaw, 
Tuscola, Midland, Schoolcraft, Ontonagon, Mack- 
inaw, Houghton, Chippewa, and all the unorgan- 
ized counties, not included in the Third Congres- 
sional District. 


In addition to the rege, Atte passed, were} 
ill; the bill for the 


the General Appropriation 
payment of State Officers; a bill for General 
and Special Elections; a bill to consolidate the 
laws in relation to County and Chancery Courts; 
a bill for the election of District Judge and Re- 
gents of the University, in the upper Peninsula; 
a bill regulating the sale of Intoxicating Liquors; 
a bill extending the jurisdiction of Justice’s 
Courts; together with numerous other and impor- 
tant measures, which were considered and pass- 
ed, although ofa local character; and many oth- 
er bills which passed the House, such as the bill 
for the Assessment and Collection of Taxes; the 
bill for liquidating the State Debt, the Sinking- 
Fund Bill, the General Banking Bill, the General 
Railroad Bill; and several Plank Road bills passed 
both Houses, and were signed by the Gover- 
nor. The Railroad and Bank bills detained the 
action of the Legislature for some length of time, 
and were finally rejected; the tendency of which, 
had they passed, would undoubtedly have proved 
injurious to the condition of our young State, 
which will be explained hereafter, as the object 
seemed to be to raise $20,000 for a sinking und 
by taxation, and purchase State Stocks with the 
money, and establish banks on the State Stocks, 
or State Debts, all of which the Farmers of Mich- 
igan would undoubtedly o : 

r nh SHEARER. 

Plymouth, July 18, 1851. 





One hour gained by rising early is worth one 
month a year. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


PLASTER ABSORBING WATER. 


Watunvt Hi Farm, Kent Co. 

Mr. Isuam :—I see by the pages of your pa- 
per, that there is a diversity of opinion in regard 
to the attraction or absorption of water by sul- 
phate of lime,(plaster.) In my humble opinion, 
“A Unit,” is right in your May No,, and so is 
the Editor in his note. 

Now for the rationale. Plaster is a compound 
of 1 equivalent sulphuric acid = 40,and 1 equi- 
pleat Hos == 28, It has been ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, that upon the application of this 
compound to the soil, a chemical decomposition 
tukes place; the lime absorbs carbon from the 
atmosphere and the soil, and. the sulphate be- 
comes the carbonate of lime, or common lime- 
stone, and the sulphuric acid is set free to ab- 
sorb, or attract moisture from the atmosphere or 
earth; it may also unite with some other base, as 
soda or magnesia, and form an other fertilizing 
compound. ' 

Again, it is an equally established fact that 

laster has the power of absorbing ammonia, 
both from the atmosphere and decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, and this ammonia also has 
a strong affinity for water, but this gas being 
much lighter than atmospheric air, if not fixed 
by the plaster would become weded to the clouds 
and be returned to us in some timely shower or 
fall of snow, 

] have only to add in this connection, that I 
have long been familiar with the use of plaster 
as a fertilizer.—having been born and brought 
up on the plaster beds of western New York,— 
and have frequently remarked that the dews 
were heavier and did not evaporate as soon on 
lands top dressed with plaster, as on lands where 
no plaster was used, consequently such lands 
were better able to withstand a severe drouth. 

I consider ati and clover of vital impor- 
tance to the farmers of Michigan, and let those 
that are improving new lands of light soil, see to 
it that they commence in season with this sys- 
tem of manuring, before they have used up the faint 
traces of vegetable matter contained in their soil. 

As a general thing, the oak openings and more 
particularly the sandy plains of this country, 
are lacking in vegetable matter, and the reason 
is perfectly obvious, the fire running over the sur- 
face, year after year,effectually consumes the de- 
caying vegetation, leaving the soil minus a very 
important manure, in the shape of vegetable 
mould. 

And this suggests an other idea, to wit: that 
the presence of alkalies in a soil are not an anti- 
dote for sorrel; if they were, I think our new 
Jands would not produce such an ‘abundant crop, 
but clover and plaster, with a thorough’ cultiva- 
tion will effectdally eradicate it. 

My manner of cutting and’curing corn fodder 
is substantially the same as that of your Macedon 
correspondent. Yours,&c. D. C. MeVean. 
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HEN MANURE. supplied with charcoal dust,or some other carbon- 

Many recipes are going the rounds of the ag- aceous matter capable of absorbing ammonia.— 
ricultural press for preserving and preparing hen Decomposed muck and plaster of paris will an- 
manure. This superior manure, if properly treat- swer well. By this practice all the offensive gas- 
ed, is among the most valuable, and is therefore es are absorbed, and the hens are not rendered 
entitled to the best care. ‘unhealthy by breathing and being surrounded by 
Hen manure not only contains a constituent of deleterious gases. Pip and other diseases are 
ammonia in large excess, but also many of the less frequent when plenty of carbonaceous mat- 
inorganic constituents of plants, and if suffered ter is mixed with their dung as soon as voided. 
to heat alone, or if mixed with any other alkalies, If ashes are required, they should only be com- 
‘even wood ashes,) loses much of its virtues— posted with hen manure after its removal from 
he cellars under hen roosts should always be the henery, and not without covering the mass 
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either with soil or some other absorbent materi- 
al.—- Working Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY—No. 9. 

Bones are the phosphate of lime; so is a beau- 
tiful crystal called apetite, This crystal is found 
in granite rocks, is of a green color, hexahedral 
shape, and resembles the beryl and emerald.— 
The phosphate of lime constitutes a part of marl 
beds, and greatly increases the fertilizing power 
of that powerful fertilizer. It isalso one of the 
ingredients of milk. In these various relations, 
it exists in no small abundance, and. performs no 
unimportant agency, either in animate or inani- 
mate creation. It surely ought tobe known, at 
least by every farmer, and of course ought to be 
taught to every farmer’s son, and daughter, too. 

Derbyshire spar is the fluate of lime. It re- 
ceives a beautiful polish, and is much used for 
urns and other metal ornaments, It also appears 
in beavtiful crystals, both in regular cubes and 
octahedron, or equal eight-sided crystals, easily 
formed by dissolving alum in hot water, leaving 
the mass, while cooling, to arrange its particles 
aroun wire put into the form of a card-basket, 
or any other fancy article preferred, Nitrate of 
lime is another calcareous formation, less abun- 
dant and less useful than either of the other ates 
before mentioned. 

Each of the lime formations now given, is com- 
osed of three elements, or ultimate principles.— 
wo of these elements are the same in all—ox- 

ygen and calcium, or the oxide of calcium. The 
other elements entering severally into the com- 
pounds, are carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, duorine 
and nitrogen; which, after being acidified by the 
agency of oxygen, combining, in each case, with 
the same oxide, form the carbonate, sulphate, 
phosphate, duate and nitrate of lime. 

All these lime formations, except the nitrate, 
frequently appear in beautiful crystals. Some 
of the carbonate crystals are rhomboic spar, pearl 
spar, dogtooth spar, tabular spar, satin spar, arra- 
gonite and others, amounting, in the whole, to 
two or three hundred distinct crystalline forms of 
the carbonate of lime. Some of the crystals of 
the sulphate of lime, are selenite, (moonstone, ) 
fibrous gypsum, radiated gypsum, anhydrous 
gypsum, &c. The principal, perhaps the only 
crystal of the phosphate of lime, is apetite, al- 
ready named, in the form of a six-sided prism, 
not often more than an inch or two in diameter, 
The phosphate of iron sometimes presents inter- 
esting crystalline forms. 

Some of the most beautiful and instructive ex- 
hibitions of the wonderful science of crystallogra- 
phy are in the fluate of lime. The two principal 
crystals are those already named, the cube and 
octahedron, viz: six and eight-sided figures.— 
By cleavage, these two crystals can be changed 
from one to the other—the cube into the octa- 
hedron, and the octahedron into the cube. Both 
these crystals, and their process of transformation, 
were beautifully exhibited by specimens formed 








of pasteboard with great, skill and taste, as the 
richest. possible amusement of some girls ina 
school in Washington, for the Scholar’s Fair in 
New York. They were much admired and 
largely commented upon by the crowd of visitors. 

periment, Divide a piece of thin pasteboard 
into equilateral triangles, figures with three equal 
sides, say an inch and ahalfin length. Slightly 
cut the divisions with the point of a knife, for the 
convenience of folding them into various desired 
forms or boxes. Thus prepared, the paper can 
be readily folded into shapes to illustrate the pri- 
mary crystals of the fluate of lime, alum, (sul- 
phate of alumina,) gold, iron, lead, and very nu- 
merous other minerals.— Holbrook. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 
Mr. Epiror:— 

Desiring to improve my stock of cattle, by 
crossing with the I[)evon, and also of rearing 
some of the full blooded Devons, [ would like to 
inquire through the medium of your widely cir- 
culated and valuable paper, if this blood in its 
purity can be found in this State,* and if s0, 
where, and at what price can a yearling bull and 
heifer of the pure blood be obtained? 

Iam aware that as a State we are far behind 
many of our sister States in the matter of rear- 
ing improved cattle, and Iam very happy to find 
that there is an increasing interest being awaken- 
ed on the subject. The local advantages for 
stock raising and dairying, in many parts of our 
State cannot be beat by any country, and far ex- 
ceed those of many sections, where, notwith- 
standing the business is made far more profita- 
ble than it is here, and that because of greater 
pains that has been taken in the selection and im- 
provement of their stock. And we are yearly 
paying out large amounts for the dairy products 
of other States, while we have thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres of what might become, 
by proper draining and management, the choic- 
est of dairy and stock rearing lands, that now lie 
in the hands of speculators, and unimproved, and 
which can be purchased for a mere trifle. 

For one, I see no possible reason why dairying 
and stock rearing in Michigan,may not be made 
as profitable and compete successfully with the 
same business in the State of New York or Ohio, 
ony, let it be entered into with the same interest, 
and let the spirit of improvement, for which the 
age is noted,extend to this department of industry. 

But I find I am extending my communication 
to more than a simple enquiry. I will intrude 
no farther at present. Yours, &c. J.W.C. 

* Mr. F. V. Smith, of Coldwater, we under- 
stand, has the pure Devons; what his prices are 
we cannot tell. We regard this growing inter- 
est in the improvement of stock, as the most fa- 
vorable influence that has ever shed light on 
Michigan Agriculture. And we hope it will con- 
tinue to increase until our whole stock of cattle, 
horses, and sheep are improved.—C. B. 
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Horticultural. 


CROPS INJURIOUS TO ORCHARDS. 

All grain crops are injurious to orchards; more 

so to young than old; yet so much s0 in all cases, 
as to be exeluded by good policy. They extract 
the moisture from the earth to such a degree, and 
with it the essential elements of the wood, bark 
and fruit, as to lessen severely, if not check en- 
tirely, the growth of the tree, and render the 
fruit imperfect in quality. The writer raised 
wheat last year in a small orchard 17 years old, 
and the crop so effectually deprived the trees of 
moisture, and consequently of food, that the fruit 
remained stationary at one time for several days. 
It was a time of severe drouth, to be sure, but 
that consideration but adds to the importance of 
excluding them, as such cases are very common. 
Rye.—Mr, R. L. Pell, of Ulster County N. 
Y., stated in the Albany Cultivator a few years 
ago: 
“In 1839, I plowed in a twenty acre field of 
rye for manure, when it was about developing the 
tassel, with on success. 1 would not have it 
understood that the grain was sowed for that pur- 
pose, as there are many substances less expen- 
sive, that might be used to greater advantage, 
but to save a young orchard growing in the same 
lot, from destructzon. During my absence my 
man sowed rye instead of wheat, and on my re- 
turn 1 was obliged to turn it under, having once 
injured an orchard so ary by cropping it 
with rye, that it did not bear fruit in five years 
after, and still feels the effects of the injury.” 

Buckwheat.—Some of the readers of the Far- 
mer, we know, are strong in the belief that Buck- 
wheat is a good cro) to sow arnong apple trees. 
We quote the following remarks from the “Work- 
ing Farmer,” by Prof. Mapes, editor, in answer 
to a correspondent : 

“You cannot raise buckwheat and apples from 
the same piece of land and have many apples. 
Too many of the constituents of apples are to be 
found in buckwheat, to let both succeed, Plow 
under your buckwheat when half grown, and the 
apples which may be set upon the trees will per- 
fect, and next year plant no buckwheat in your 
orchards. Unless you used a large dose of lime 
in your compost, add more around the trees when 
you plow under your buckwheat. The ashes of 
the bark and leaves of apple trees contain 15 per 
cent of lime, and if yours have stood thirty years, 

_ they have probably exhausted most of the lime. 
Buckwheat is celebrated for preventing orchards 
from giving good apple crops.” 

We are well aware that young trees make a 
good growth when the ground is sown with 











buckwheat, and we think it might be sown with 
advantage in certain cases, for the purpose of 
smothering weeds, killing-out sorrel, d&c., yet 
when labor can be spared to keep the cultivator 
and hoe a going, potatoes or turnips are a better 
crop. 

Seeding orchards to Clover.—If you are young 
and have the prospect of “long years to come,” 
before you, and withal want to cultivate patience 
more than you want good fruit and healthy trees, 
then seed your young orchard to clover, As 
stated in the above extract, a large portion of lime 
is found in the apple tree; experience as well as 
analysis, proves that it is also a material ingre- 
dient in clover; consequently we would inter, 
that when grown together, both must be depriv- 
ed, in a measure, of their appropriate and neces- 
sary food, and a stinted growth will be the result. 
After an orchard has come well into bearing, 
and the ground occupied by it, made rich by ma- 
nuring and proper culture, it may, perhaps, be 
subjected, with safety, to a rotation, and be 
sown with oats or barley, and seeded with clover; 
but certainly should not remain in clover, or any 
grass, more than two years. 

Grafting large trees. — The only object 
with many appears to be, to get the top off some 
way, no matter how, and get the grafts in, never 
once thinking that upon the. manner of removing 
the branches, depends the beauty and symmetry 
of the tree afterwards. Instead of getting into 
the centre and mutilating the top, remove the 
lower branches at a good distance from the tree, 
the first year, the next remove another set near- 
er the centre, and so on till the whole top is re- 
moved, and you willthen have a beautiful tree. 

Nature always unites the beautiful with the 
useful, why cannot we? 

Gratting too near the body of the tree is very 
liable to disturb its vital functions, and if the 
grafts, loaded with fruit, should break away, as 
we have known them to, the trunk is very likely 
to become mutilated and much injured.—C. B. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

Calystegia Pubescens, Downy Bindweed. 
( Convolvulacee )—This new and beautiful climb- 
er was sent here from China, by Mr. Fortune, as 
a double convolvolus. We have it now in blos- 
som, and consider it a great acquisition te our flo- 
ral department. _It is found to be quite hardy, 
having stood the severity of our winter with on- 
ly a slight covering. Our plants are now - 
ing finely and covered with beautiful delicate 
pink, irregular, double flowers. We find it does 
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best in rather a moist and shaded situation; grow- 
ing stronger, and blossoming more freely. It 
throws out an abundance of roots that are furnish- 
ed with buds about an inch apart. ‘The roots if 
cut up and planted in a light rich soil will strike 
very easily and flower the first season, but will do 
much better the second season, when the roots 
are stronger. 

Yours, &e. 

J. C. Hoimes. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


APPLE TREES—THE BORER. 


A good orchard is usually regarded as @ valu- 
able appendage toa farm. ‘I'o the eye of the 
traveler it imparts a pleasureable sensation, and 
toa certain extent, conveys the idea of good liv- 
ing and comfort. The apple ‘is the most dura- 
ble, and in that sense, the most valuable of the 
fruit kind. The apple tree is hardy, and will 
generally thrive with a tolerable degree of cul- 
ture. It does well in a stiff clay soil, according 
to my experience, although I take care in set- 
ting, to make a hole larger than the roots need, 
and fill with black vegetable mould; but no ma- 
nure ahout the roots. The greatest enemy | 
have had to contend with, is a certnin brown 
worm or grub, generally known as the borer, 
which penetrates into the body of the tree, and 
sometimes nearly its whole length. The effects 
may be easily discovered by a darker hue of the 
bark, and frequently by particles of wood which 
they have gnawed, like saw dust. 

Some kinds of our forest trees, particularly 
hickory, are extensively affected in the same way. 
On examining their retreat in the apple tree with 
a pen knife, | have found short, thick brown 
grubs, some rather dormant or slow, then oth- 
ers, evidently more mature, longer and very 
quick in movement, with a head shaped just 
right for their business. Lastly, I found a skin 
of a worm in an old, untenanted aperture, From 
this I infer that its last stage is that of a winged 
creature; that nrevious to its leaving the tree it 
deposits its eggs, and then takes to its wings like 
the silk worm. If this be the case, what are we 
todo? Must we wait until the tree has been 
injured, and shows the visible effects, before we 
can apply a remedy? I generally find the worm 
has gone too far to be reached, and then stop 
the holes with grafting wax to smother them. But 
this pound of cure is said to be worth only an 
ounce of prevention, Will our Editor, or some 
correspondent, suggest some prevention, if any is 
known? I have abandoned my former prac- 
tice of dep»siting chip dirt around apple trees, 
fearing there might be worms in the chips, oth- 
erwise I consider it beneficial to their growth, 
particularly on grass land. 

EDWARD PARSONS. 

Grand Blanc, Genessee Co., Aug. 3, 1851. 


Remarks.—The Borer, (Saperda Vivittata,) isa dan- 





gerous enemy, beeause he is likely to carry on his 


work of destruction unnoticed. The first indication of 
their presence is the small round holes through the 
bark, and the fine wood eaten out. At this time, if 
they have advanced far, there is no help; if near the 
entrance they may be punched to death with a flexi- 
ble twig. Let the holes be plugged up tight with soft 
wood, very early in the Spring, to prevent the insect 
from emeging and laying its eggs. When it is found 
that trees are attacked, examinations should be fre- 
quent, 

To prevent the entrance of the Borer, Thomas says, 
remove the soil a little from about the roots, and then 
wash the whole trunk and main branches with a mix- 
ture of one pint of sulphur, one gallon of soft soap, and 
enough tobacco water to make the whole of the con- 
sistence of paint. This to be done early in Spring be- 
fore the insect lays its eggs. He states on the autho- 
rity of A. J. Downing, that this is so offensive to the 
insect in its winged state, that no tree was touched that 
had been coated with it, although the mixture had been 
on for several weeks. 

It is evident that every tree in the orchard should be 
washed with this mixture, as the insect will fly from 
one to the other.—C. B. 





For the Michigan Farmer 
ASPARAGUS. 


Svon, July 11, 1851. 

Friend Betts:—A correspondent of the Farm- 
er in the last number, wishes to see something 
on the cultivation of asparagus. I will give my 
little experience. 

Twenty years since, I prepared a bed ona 
piece of rich mucky land, with a clay subsoil.— 
This was well manured and spaded deep; roots 
were obtained from a neighboring bed, and were 
divided so as to have ap eye on each piece. 
These were planted about one foot apart one 
way, and six inches the other, and covered three 
or four inches deep. Pains should be taken, the 
first year, to keep it clean from weeds; after that 
a light dressing of manure should be dug in, ta- 
king care not to disturb the roots, and then the 
whole covered three or four inches deep with sta- 
ble manure, and one or two quarts of salt to every 
rod square of ground, and in addition, all the old 
brine and refuse salt, should go on to the bed. 
This dressing should be renewed every Spring, 
and the haulm left on the bed. 


The second year you may cut a little for use, 
but it will not come to perfection for several 
years. My bed, which is twenty Te old, is now 
as productive as itever was, and the roots have 
never been disturbed, except sometimes to take 
a few out for my neighbors. The stalks are lar- 

er than any 1 have seen in the Detroit market. 

his delicious vegetable is the cheapest one that 
I raise, very little care being necessary after the 
dressing in the Spring. If you can get fresh 
stable manure, it is better to dress in the fall— 
The second and third year it should not be cut 
after the first of June; afterwards it may be cut 
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until July, and when left to grow up there should 
be another supply of salt added. 

If roots cannot be procured, the seed may be 
sown in the Spring, or even as late as the mid- 
die of June; but in all cases where plants are 
obtained from the seed, they should be trans- 
planted and set deeper than the seed would veg- 
ctate. O. AC. 

The top-dressing ot manure should be spread upon 
the bed in the fall, avd worked in, in the spring, with 
an addition of a coating of manure from the hen-roost. 
—C. B. 


A correspondent from Sanilac county writes, 
“Will friend ‘Query’ try putting ‘a little sul- 
phur round his trees? [ know by experience, 
that itwill keep the mole out of the garden, and 
why not from trees?’’ 





The Curculio—This insect has been more 
troublesome than usual this season, extending its 
depredations to almost every variety of fruit; 
plums, peaches, apricots, currants, gooseberries, 
cherries, and in some cases, apples. 


Grafting the Apple on Thorns.—H. Wil- 
marth, Lsq., of Redford, informs us that the Ap- 
ple grafted on the Thorn does not work well.— 
He tried fifily or more, 3 years ago; they grew 
well till fall, when the winos blew them nearly all 
off; they appeared not to unite well with the 
swck. Mr. W. concludes, that had he spent his 
time in grafting into the apple, he would now 
have had fifty fine grafts ready to bear fruit. 


Mulching Tomatoes.—Mulching is deserved- 
ly becoming a very popular practice. Its advan- 
tages are too much disregarded, especially as a 
means of improving the fertility of land. A cor- 
respondent of the N. K. Farmer says: “My me- 
thod is to cultivate well till the vines get large 
enough to begin tolean and spread, then to hoe 
the ground over fresh, and cover the entire sur- 
face one or two inches thick with clean straw.” 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


VARIOUS MATTERS. 


Ann Arbor, 7th month, 11, 1851. 

Respected Friend, Warren Isham:—It being 
a rainy day, and not otherwise engaged, I have 
concluded to spend an hour or two in some gen- 
eral observations on the subject of farming. Well 
conducted labor is the source of thrift. Idleness 
and bad management is what is called bad luck. 
First, an invention of my own for separating 
oats from spring wheat. After the grain is chaff- 
ed in the usual way, insert a board in your fan- 
ning mill in the chess board groove, extending 
trom the hopper to the tail of the shake; then 
with a sharp gouge bit, that will bore a smooth 
hole, bore full of holes just large enough to let a 
berry of wheat drop through; the oats will run 
over the tail of the mill. 

A. sure way to make any kind of hard. wood 





timber last an age for gate, bar or fence posts: 
Fur common sized posts take a 5-8 screw auger 
bit, boring from the sap side of the stick, two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the way through, ang- 
ling from the surface of the ground downwards, 
45 degrees; fill the hole with fine salt, then with 
water, and plug up the hole with soft wood or 
cork; for Jarge posts more holes will he necessa- 
ry. The boring and salting to be done before set- 
ting. or large gate posts it will pay to salt 
and cap the head. 

As an instance of the effects of salt upon tim- 
ber, since the first introduction of salting ships, 
their durability has, in many instances, more 
than quadrupled. 

Never plow or harrow ground but once for 
wheat. Let it be covered with clover or wheat. 
Plow but once, and that deep; the first crop 
will not be so good as twice plowing, but the 
second will be much be'ter, and so will continue. 
Sow no more wheat than you can afford tu seed 
with clover, and plaster all you sow, halt a bush- 
el to the acre, yearly. Clover seed takes well on 
corn ground, with leve] cultivation, at the first 
time hoeing, and by rolling the following spring, 
makes good mowing; it also does well sown with 
buckwheat. There are three things always to 
be remembered and practiced by every good far- 
mer; first, to sow clover seed, then plaster, and 
then clean his barnyard every spring, and he 
may reasonably expect to litter it again in the 
fall, 

The way to have good sheep. The secret of 
having good sheep is to have good lambs; a late 
lamb is not worth raising. Select your bucks, 
(Merinos or grades are best,) and to each buck, 
on the first of eleventh month, turn, at. most, 30 
ewes. At the commencement of winter com- 
mence feeding ewes and lambs corn; the amount 
that I feed, with good clover hay, is one ear of 
corn to three sheep; increased if necessary, to- 
wards spring. Prepare the corn for feeding, by 
beating in a barrel until three-quarters shelled, 
then scatter it evenly upon the frozen ground or 
some clean place, of sufficient distance so they 
may not be crowded, and so thinly that they can 
take only one or two grains at atime. The 
lambs will then learn to eat grain, and the old 
will not getchoked. Cornis the best grain for 
sheep. 


Alter and dock lambs in fine weather, when a 
few weeks old; do not wait until shearing time. 
Separate your ewes and lambs immediately after 
harvest, thatthe lambs may be weaned while 
feed is young and tender. It is better both for 
young and old. The ewes have thereby an op- 
portunity to recruit before winter. Turn your 
bucks to themselves as soon as shorn, and save 
yourselves trouble and loss. ‘Tar their noses 4 or 
5 times during the summer, commencing at 
shearing time. Tar will not kill, but prevent 
grubs in the head, and otherwise save them much 
annoyance; and here I would caution farmers 
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against paying speculators an exorbitant price 
for bucks or bulls, simply because their age and 
weight have been registered in a book, and their 
pedigree duly traced through the press. 

I have a pair of Merino sheep which I have 
imported from Vermont; the buck shears 114 
lbs, and the ewe 7 do. and raises a lamb; the 
cost of the pair was below $20. Allour extia 
fine animals are kept thriving until from one to 
four years old. Keep all so and all would be 
fine. I.et any one who does not believe this 
doctrine, try the experiment by taking a native 
and a durham calf; feed the native on new milk, 
all it will take through the summer, and in win- 
ter, good English hay, with oil cake and corn- 
meal; the Durham shall have whey and skimmed 
milk for summer, and marsh hay, with no addi- 
tion, for winter fare; then at one year old feed 
both alike, and at proper age it will be decided, 
that feed and a proper selection, makes breed.— 
This rule will apply, with little variation, to all 
our domestic animals. 

Every farmer should own a small, well select- 
ed set of tools. Never buy an instrument or 
tool of any kind, that has a visible flaw or blem- 
ish; it is always dear at any price. In your in- 
ventory, be sure that you have a good bit-stock 
and bits, augers from 3-4 to 2 inches, a hand- 
saw always kept sharp. drawing knife, spoke 
shave, hammer, square and compass, chalkline 
and chalk. Many farmers are not aware how 
tauch they would save by owning a set of tools. 
Never borrow tools. We should hardly know 
what reply to make to our neighbor who shou'd 
come to borrow our dinner pot or tea kettle. — 
Turning grindstone is hard work, therefore you 
that have nota good one hung upon friction rol- 
lers, I would advise to procure them. Keep con- 
stantly on hand, that it may be well seasoned 
when wanted for use, an assortment of good 
white oak timber; select pin timber from the 
buts of trees, split into various sizes and kept 
housed. 

In building gates, drags, cultivators, roller 
frames, &c., if *hey are not painted throughout, 
it will pay to put all the joints together with 
white ae and oil Let every man who does not 
know how, learn to set a hoop; this may save 
both vinegar and cask. 

Every man who enters upon anew farmshould 
set out fruit trees the second year; never wait 
until the third which is always one year too late. 
If you wish to keep winter apples and preserve 
the flavor, head them up in barrels and put them 
in a dry cellar. 

If you have a field that has been in clover 2 
or more years, thal you design for corn in the 
spring, plow it in the fall, and save your crop 
from being destroyed by grubs and cut worms. 
Those that wish to make a green fence or hedge, 
have only to plant apple seeds, or the roots of ap- 
ple trees, which :re better, where they wish a 

ence, and they will have one that will be dura- 








ble in less time than thorns, or any other green 
fence. In building a fire in a stove, always put 
the end that was chopped next to the draft, and 
the end that was sawed, from it; it will burn 
quicker and will last longer. If your doors will 
not latch, apply the end ofa tallow candle to the 
catch, and it will slide easy. 

To prevent milk from becoming sour before 
the cream rises, set your pans upon slat shulves, 
that the bottom, as well as the top, may have an 
opportunity to cool. 

The want of atmospheric air, is frequently the 
cause of butter being so long in coming; to pre- 
vent this, with a sharp centre-bit, bore two holes, 
opposite each other, half-way down the sides of 
the churn. and insert a pair of tin elbows, to pre- 
vent the escape of the cream; take them out to 
clean. 

Concave, pyramidal butter-workers for large 
dairies, or even small ones, save the delicate, 
compressed, tight-laced, weakly ones, nuch hard 
work; but I shall, for the present, defer describ- 
ing it, lest I should exhaust the patience of some 
of the readers of the Michigan Farmer. 

The tailor cannot make us a good coat unless 
we furnish good material. Many of the patrons 
of the Michigan Farmer know all about what I 
have written here, and much more, which I wish 
they would impart through the medium of this 
paper for the benefit of my children. 

All the apology I have to offer for the length 
of this article, or its appearance at all, is to in- 
form those who wanted information. Born in 
the 17th century, | have lived long and seen 
much; experience and observation have been my 
teachers; in science I am a cripple, having no 
more than was industriously gathered by the 
torchlight, [ shall therefore leave verbal altera- 
tions, and the correction of my orthography to 
the Editor. 

I will conclude with that magnanimous saying, 
that “although Paul may plant end Apollos wa- 
ter, itis God that giveth the increase.” 

Ricnarp B. Guazter. 





For the Michigan Farmet. 
LETTER FROM OBERLIN. 


Mr. Isnam: 

Dear Sir:—I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing your valuable paper for a few months past, 
and am pleased with the valuable information it 
contains on various subjects ; but my attention 
was particularly turned to tlie articles on Bees, 
I have been engaged for the last fifteen years in 
the culture of bees, with some success, and am 
desirous of obtaining any new light on the sub- 
ject; and am willing,also on my part,to give any 
information with regard to my management,that 
might be of service to the public. 

n No. 5 and 7, on bees, in the Michigan Far- 
mer, the writer treats of uniting swarms, and 
pruning or removing old combs. My manage- 
ment in regard to the above was writtenin an- 
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swer to enquiries of a gentleman in Michigan, 
but by request was published in the Elyria Cou- 
rier. Isend you a number of the paper for 
your perusal, and if you think there is anything 
that would be of service to your readers, you 
are at liberty to use it. 

The method set forth in my article is quick, 
safe and easy, and can be done at any time. If 
the article is not understood, or any part of it. I 
shall be glad at any time to answer any enqui- 
ries that may be made on the subject. 

Yours, with respect, 
D. B. Kinney. 


The following is the letter alluded to, addres- 
sed to a gentleman in this county, a well known 
and devoted friend of improvement in all things 
connected with agriculture, and rural affairs. 


C. B. 


yr. T. P. Matrrnews:— 

Dear Sir:—Through the politeness of your 
daughter, 1 was requested to give you some ac- 
count of the management of bees, that | have 
adopted for some years past. ‘There was a short 
svatement of my management published in the 
Genesee Farmer, for 1843, page 24; also in the 
Ohio Cultivator, in 1845, page 46; butas many 
do not, have access to those papers who would 
like 1o know my mode of proceedure, | cheerful- 
ly comply with the request. As there is much 
being written on the subject in our agricultural 
journals, | shall only speak of a few things that I 
consider of the most importance. 

The size of a hive should be in accordance 
with the the strictest rules of economy, and a- 
dapted to the peculiar nature and economy of 
the honey bee, in order to make them profitable 
wo their owner. The lower apartment of the 
hive,where they stere their food, raise their young 
bees, and perform their ordinary labor, should 
hold as mush as a box of fourteen inches square, 
or one bushel. he chamber of the hive should 
hold about two-thirds as much as the lower a- 
partment, and be made perfectly tight, so as to 
exclude all light from the windows of the draw- 
er, and also to protect them from the chilly night 
air. 

2d. The Moth—this unwelcome visitor—has 
interested the attention, and called forth the en- 
ergies of the most experienced aparians of our 
country, and of many of the great naturalists In 
the world. The moth, when first discovered by 
the common observer, is a white worm or mag- 
got, with a reddish crusted head, and varies in 
size according to its living,from three-fourths to 
an inch and a half long. The miller, or perfect 
moth, is of a grayish color,from three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch in length. They usually lie 
perfectly still in the day time, with their heads 
downwards, lurking in and about the apiary.— 
They enter the hive in the night, and ge 
their eggs in such places as are uncovered, of 
course unguarded by the bees. To prevent the 





ravages of the moth, ard alsu to get the greatest 
amount of honey,. keep strong colonies. | 
have never known a hive that has been kept well 
filled with bees, to be materially injured by the 
moth; but weak swarms frequently are. Seen- 
rity against the moth is not the only advantage tu 
be derived from full swarms; they do better thry’ 
the winter,and with less’ honey,and in the spring, 
when many are necessarily employed in taking 
care of the young brood, others will be bringing 
in thejr stores, for this is the best time in the 
year for making honey. Here lies the secret of 
getting large quantities of honey from single 
hives. 

3d and 4th, Swarms should always have their 
queens taken from them, and the bees returned 
to the parent stock. 

With regard to uniting swarms, my practice is, 
to examine all my swarms in November, and se- 
lect all such old swarms as need to be trans- 
ferred, or young ones that are too light to winter, 
and by use of fungus, (common meadow puft 
ball,) suffocate them, that they may be handle: 
with safety. The queen should be searched out 
and taken away, and then unite them with such 
swarms as you choose,by putting themin a honey 
box and inserting them in the hive. This is done 
by burning the puff ball under the hive in such 
a way asto throw the smoke directly into the 
hive, and keeping it there, with something over 
the fire to keep the bees from falling into it.— 
When this is done, and the box inserted in the 
hive where you wish it to remain, put some of 
the puff in the hive in which you put the bees, 
to give them the same smell, and they will readi- 
ly unite. 


I have taken three swarms and put with the 
fourth, without any difficulty. If they should 
not have honey enough, they can be fed with 
poorer honey. When prepared in this way, I let 
them stand in the apiary through the winter, and 
seldom loose any. Bees should never be kept in 
the same hive more than two, or three years at 
most, before they are changed to another. The 
comb becomes black and filthy,and so filled with 
bee bread as to be entirely unfit for storing hon- 
ey or rearing their young brood. In such cases 
pruning is sometimes resorted to with good re- 
sults. To do this, the puff’ ball may be uséd, as 
above directed, to suffocate the bees, then turn 
the hive bottom upwards, and take out as much 
of the old comb as is thought best—perhaps one 
half or more—and then carefully replace the 
hive and bees. They will soon supply the de- 
ficiency with new comb. This should be done 
in the spring, after the coldest weather is over, 
and before they carry in much honey. - 

The old and barbarous way of killing bees to 
get their honey, should be discontinued entirely. 

f you wish to take up bees, by the skilful use of 
the puff ball, they may be taken from the hive 
in avery few minutes, and placed in another 
where they will go directly to work again, and 
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be of some use to the owner, and he will feel the 
secret satisfaction that he has preserved life in- 
stead of destroying it. 

D. B. Kinney. 


A LEAF FROM MY DIARY. 





NUMBER II. 
July 8th, 1851. 
Having taken a bird’s eye view of Mr. Dick. 
enson’s farm we rode to Mr. Mellon’s, where we 


saw a field of sixty acres of the Soule’s wheat, 


It stood very thick upon the ground, the stems 
rising as high as the tops of the fences; as this 
variety is beardles and the kernels standing close 
together, making a short and very compact head, 
and the whole sixty acres just ripening—it looked 
more beautiful to me than any other varieties | 
have seen, A little father on we noticed the ex- 
tensive wheat fields and tasty dwellings of the 
Messrs. Bennet, but being somewhat in a hurry, 
we only stopped to notice a plow, which appear- 
ed to work admirably. Mr. Bennet called it the 
Livingston County plow, he’ was plowing seven 
inches deep and fifteen inches wide; the soil a 
clay loam. ; 

We then proceeded to the farm of Mr. Ira 
Phillips, where we were very kindly received,and 
escorted over the farm by Mr. Phillips and_ his 
son George. Upon showing us their beautiful 
short horned bull “Splendor” and other improv- 
ed stock, Mr. G. Philips remarked, that previous 
to the first annual fair of the Michigan State Ag- 
ricultural Society they were sometimes ridiculed 
for Jaying out laage sums of money in the pur- 
chase of improved stock, but the exhibitions of 
the State and County Agricultural Societies had 
done much towards convincing farmers that it 
would be for their interest to keep none but the 
best stock they can find. The bull Splendor to: 
gether with other of Mr. Philips’ stock will be ex- 
hibited at the next annual fair of the State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

While passing through a field of potatoes, we 
remarked that In Massachusetts, some gentlemen 
thought they had ascertained to a certainty, that 
the small black flea was the cause of the potatoe 
rot. According to their theory, this insect com- 
mences its depredations upon the vine, punctur- 
ing and destroying it, and finally working its 
way to the tuber and destroying that. Mr. Phil- 
ips said he had noticed this insect and had come 
to the same conclusion respecting it. In order to 
test the theory, he cutsoff the tups of some of 
the vines that were injured, just below the dis- 
eased portion, and left some uncut. None of 
those that were cut were injured by the rot,while 
all of those that were not cut were lost. He 
therefore thinks that if the vines are examined 
and all diseased parts cut away, the potatoe will 
be saved from the rot. 

With regard to this matter, the distinguished 
entomologist, Dr. T. W. Harris, of Masschusetts 
says: 





“As the potatoe rot has spread over Europe and 
prevailed there to an alarming extent defore it 
reached America, and as the disease found here, 
occurs with precisely the same symptoms and 
results as in Europe, it must, wherever. and 
whenever it appears have one common, specitic 
cause. If oecasioned by insects,then the insects 
causing it must be of the same kind, or species, 
in all regions where the disease has extended.— 
It would be entirely unphilosophical, and con- 
trary to all analogy and all experience, to attrib. 
ute the disease to one kind of insect in one coun- 
try, and to an entirely different kind of insect in 
another country; to aphides in England,to black 
bugs in America, to lady birds in Massachusetts, 
and to the Baridius trinotatus in Pennsylvania. 
It isa well established fact that the insects of 
America and of Europe are not tdentical,exce pt- 
ing only in those few cases where some wne spe- 
cies of one country has been introduced by the 
intervention of man into the other country. It 
has never been shown, and | think will never be 
proved, that any one species of insect, of suffic- 
iently destructive powers to prove extensively in- 
jurious to the potatoe crop, is to be found alike on 
the potatoes of Europe and of America.” 

A shower coming up deprived us of the pleas- 
ure we hai anticipated of visiting other farms in 
the vicinity of Romeo. 

At 6 o’clock, P.M. left Romeo for Utica. I 
noticed some farms between Romeo and Utica, 
but as a delightful shower commenced about the 
time | left Utica and continued until I arrived at 
the pleasant and well-tilled farm of P, K. Leach, 
Esq. about two miles from the village of Utica, | 
made no stop between the two points. . We stop- 
ped over night with Mr. Leach, and during the 
evening’s conversation with Mr. L,, I came to the 
conclusion that Macomb County would. not be 
far, if any, behind the best county in the State in 
her exhibitions at the fair of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, next Sept. 


July 10. 

While passing over the farm of Mr. Leach this 
morning, | said that during my perigrinations 
about the country I was much pleased with the 
peculiarly beautiful appearance of the Soule’s 
wheat. Mr. L. replied that he raised a crop 
of it in 1850, but the heads were so short he was 
fearful that it would not yield well, therefore he 
did not sow it again; come to thresh it, the yield 
was so much greater than he had anticipated it 
would be, that he was sorry he did not sow it Jast 
fall. He thinks it yields better than any variety 
he has raised. He will sow it again this fall. 

Mr. Leach and myself took a turn around a- 
mong the neighboring farmers, not forgetting 
to call on uncle Jake Summers, who, as usual, 
was full of fun, frolic and satire. Having but 
little time to spare, our stay with Mr. Summers 
was short. e then visited Mr. Butterfield; up- 
on looking about his premises I noticed many of 
the most improved labor-saving agricultural im- 
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plements, his last arrival being a reaper ; this he 
was just putting together,in order to give it a tri- 
al in one of his wheat fields ; but Mr. B. stating 
that he wasa novice in the management of the 
reaper and would like to make his first trial with 
it when no one was present to witness his first 
efforts, we left; Mr. Leach promising to call again 
in the afternoon. Returning to Mr. Leach’s house 
we harnessed up, and started for Troy,in Oakland 
County. 

At Troy we had the pleasure of dining with 
Linus Cone, Esq. After dinner,in company with 
Mr. Cone,I bad the pleasure of viewing his farm, 
one of the best managed farms in the county.—- 
First we went into a large field where the men 
were at work with one of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason’s plows. ‘They were plowing twelve inch- 
es deep and the furrow slice twelve inches wide, 
the soil was astiff clay. The plow did the work 
well, throwing the furrow-slice well over and 
leaving the soil very light and well pulverized.-— 
We next went to a field of wheat on aclay soil, a 
portion of which had been sub-soiled, the balance 
had not; none of it had been underdrained. The 
sub-soiled sortion was a strip through the centre 
of the field. ©The wheat, upon the sub-soiled 
strip was quite inferior in appearance to that upon 
the land not sub-soiled Judging from this and 
other experiments of the kind that I have noticed 
I think that no bencfit is derived from sub-soiling 
clay Jands that are not underdrained. 

We then went around a field of Soule’s wheat, 
its freedom from all foreign substances, its even- 
ness, well filled heads and its beauty, fully sus- 
tain the high and well-earned reputation of the 
owner,as a wheat grower The next field we no- 
iced was one of ‘corn, the color and luxuriant 
growth of the corn, spoke in favor of the under- 
draining and deep plowing this field had received. 

fter passing through a field of barley, the or- 
chard, &c., 1 very reluctantly gave up my inten- 
tion of visiting some other gentlemen in the 
neighborhood, and started for home, where I ar- 
rived at 8 o’clock, P. M., exceedingly well pleas- 
ed with my short trip. 

[ regretted to see so little fruit upon the trees, 
it haviny been mostly cut off by late frosts in the 
apring. 

J. ©, Houmas. 


ly one that has borne in the city. 
The fruit is an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
pear shaped, very sweet and rich. 





Mr, Joseph Orr, of Ind. writes, “Our Medit- 
terranean wheat has escaped the rust better, and 
promises a much greater yield than any other 
variety.” 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIE’S FAIRS 
FOR 1851. 


Michigan State Society, at Detroit, Septem- 
ber 24th, 25th and 26th. 

New York State Society, at Rochester, Sept., 
16th, 17th and 18th. 

Ohio State Society, at Columbus, Sept., 24th, 
25:h and 26th. 

American Institute, at New York. Order of 
Proceedings. Sept., 28th, 29th and 30th, receiv- 
ing days at Castle Garden. 

Oct. 1st. The Fair at Castle Garden will o- 
pen to visitors at 8, A. M. 

Oct. 6th. Special exhibition of Dahlias and 
Roses at Castle Garden, 

Oct, 7th. Testing of Plows at White Plains. 

Oct. 15th, 16th and 17th. Cattle Show at 
Madison Cottage. 

Oct. 16th, Anniversary Address in the eve- 
ning, by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston. 

Oakland County, at —————, second Wed- 
nesday and Thursday in Oct. 

Berrien Co., at Berrien, 18th and 19th Sept. 

The other Counties we have not heard from. 

Why do not the »»ecretaries of Societies inform 
us in due season, of the time of holding their 
Fairs, so that those wishing to attend, may know 
when and where to go? 

The Hotel-keepers in this city, have promised 
nut to charge more than their usual rates during 
the State Fair. 





Potato Rot—Complaints are rife in this vicin- 
ity, that the potato crop is suffering more severe- 
ly than ever before, with the rot. So far as we 
have learned, the earliest planted and earliest 
varieties are most affected. This is contrary to 
ull previous experience, and is another phase in 
this cameleon-like disease. 





From a}) that we can learn, Michigan will har- 
vest not more than one-fourth of a crop of fruit 
this season, and this will consist almost wholly of 
apples. The few large pear trees about this city 
and Monroe—mementos of the earliest settle- 
ments here—are loaded with fruit, but avarice 
will dispose of thern all before they ripen. 


For Sale. 
THE Subscriber offers for Sale the following 


choice varieties of Chickens, viz; 
ist, Shanghae, imported this = pring, 
2nd. Royal Cochin-China, ae 
. Dorkings, 

“* Dorkings pure white, 

. Dorkings and Game, ¥% and %. white. 
- Game and Kent co.; white, 

. Black Poland and Dominico. 

. Shanghae and Malay, % and 4, 





WW GwwNwwane 
- 


&th. Shanghae and Dorking, 34 and 44, 
9th. Malays and Dorkings. 4% and %, 7 
oF “ 


10th. Malays, 
ilth. Febright Bantams, clear legged and very smell, 0° _. Se 
Persons desirous of obtaining any of the above breeds may 
rely on having their orders complied with, by addressing me 
at Kalamazoo. The great demand last season induces me to 
adopt the plan of supplying orders according to date of appli- 
cation. An order for six or more will be cooped and put on 
board the cars at Kalamazoo free of charge, by which convey 
ance many coops were sent last season without an accident. 


M. FREEMAN. 
August 9th, 1851. Sept. It 
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7 A correspondent in Barry county wants to know 
how pine lumber and shingles would exchange for 
fruit, in those parts where a plenty of the latter is 
grown. We think that shingles, in the southern and 
middle parts of the State. would exchange as readily 
for fruit as cash. But fruit is ecarcethis year; and un- 
less applicaation is made early there will be no chance. 
If any one has fruit to exchange for such articles, he 
can address Mr. A. Beach, Thornapple, Barry County, 
Michigan, 
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RECEIPTS for the Michigan Farmer, 
from July 21, to August 29, 1851: 


S Dean $2; M H Wesson 1; M SAllen9; S Bennet 3; J R 
Haynes 2; WH Farmer I! (; N BeecherI; Cady & Sayles 
Hf tiuntly 4; N Rdoldridge 1; A J Dean 1; SP Clark1; G 
Andtews |; J 1. McKie; P Stochwell5; © V Babcock 1; A 
Hoag 2; L Cone 1; R McUmber 1; J Southwart 50c; N tierce 
2; Jallen 75; MC Benham Y; BVerkinsI; A A opland 1; 
P Miler 1; J E Crary 2; N WOClark 1; L Hart 2; 8 B Ellis 
29,30; 0 L Mahony 1; ©S Thompson |; A. Haynu pm, 4, B 
Carpenter 1; J W Howser.2;J W tiurham [; S Johnson 2 60; 
W Dougherty 5; M Ryan J; BT iennock |; J B Garland pe m 
i; LD Mayuard 3; J Frasier}. 


- 





Detroit Prices Current: 
Herd’s Grass... # bu.$200 Salt..........bbl § 119 


Paz. .ccccccee@ * 150 Butter........tb 10 

Lime..........@bbl 75 Eggs.......-..008 10 
Vlour.....6.6. * 330 Hides,. dry... th 8% 

Corn......006.Pbu 50 Wheat .......bu 68 

* 30 po Ce | 9 

40 Onions........bu 70 

93 Cranberries. ... -— 

o— Buckwheat... P 100}, 1 25 

62 Indian Meal... “ 100 





Potatoes....... 31 Beef...ceeeseee “ 450@500 
Hey. .00e00-tOn 6 00 Lard..,.. ih (retail) 9 
Wool. ...#6%s.. 18@40 |Honey........ 10 
Peas...o....0.-.Du 100 Apples, dried..bu 100 

250 








NRE Ss 100 Peaches,..“*.... 
Weef...........bb1 8@8 — Clover seed.... 5 50 
Pork. mess.... ---@1500 Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mft 
White Fish.... 650 ad 2a 1500 * 
Trout....20.. 600 Bill lumber.... 1100 “* 
Codfish.. ob 4 Flooring....... 12 00 
(heese...,.... 6% Common...,.. 10 00 
Wood..... cord 175@225 ge BE ED 200 





DETROIT SEED STORE 


And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Sturbuck’sTrov Plow, Rugles Nourse 
& Muson’s Eagle Piow, and Wisconsin Plow, Gran’s fenning 
mills, Riche’s straw-cullers, ecota-planter and. sub- 
drill, Washing machines, corn shellers, cultivators. thermometer 
churas,"&c. &c¢, 
. ALSO... 

Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers aud Bepur: 
tora, FF PARKER & BROTHER 

my! 81 Woodward Aveuue. 





Windsor Nursery. 


Formerly Rosebank. ) 


Near the Perry Landing, opposite, Detroit, 


The subscriber has removed his nursery. to Windsor, where 
he has on hand a large stock of the various kinds of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs as well as Bulbous roots and Herb- 
aceous Plants, 

The stock of Fruit Trees is very thrifty and comprises all 
the desirable varieties of Apples, Pears, both standard and 
dwarf, Ofthe latter he hasan extra fine stock of all the vari- 
eties that succeed on the Quince, Plums, Cherries, standard,and 
dwarf on Mahalebstocks. Peaches, one and two years from 
bud extra, Nectarines, Apricots, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspher- 
ries, Strawberries, Mulberries, Almonds, Filberts, Chesnuts, & ¢. 

Orders addressed James DovuGat.t, [Windsor] Getroit, or left 
at Mr. Clay's store, Jefferson avenue, will be carefully and 

unctually att: nded to,and the trees paci.ed so as to carry safe- 
y to any distance, 
Windsor, C. W., Sept 1. James Doveaut, 





Detroit Nursery. 


THE Autumn being a good time’ for trans- 
planting most kinds of fruit trees, the subscriber would call 
the attention of purchasers to his extensive and choice stock 
of fruitand ornamental trees, shrubbery, &c. 

We have upwards of fifly varieties of dwarf | ear trees now 
io bearing and would invite persons visiting the city to call 
andexamine them. 

Purchasers willdo well to call and examine our steck of 
trees, as they are healthy and vigorous, and we can supply 
nearly all the chuice and leading varieties of Apple, tear, 
Peach and Cherry. Our Vear trees, both dwarf and standard, 
are now making strong and rapid.growth, and are entire y 
free from blight. “lany ofthe dwarfs are in bearing. We have 
over five thousand very fine Peach trees, one {and two years 
from the bud; also Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Strawberries, &c, 

We are now preparing a descriptive catalogue of the Fruits 
we have under cultivation, which will be ready for delivery, 
free of charge. to post-paid applicants, in the course of the wia- 
ter. 

‘the nursery is situ:ted on the Chicago ro d, one mile from 
the City tall. J. u. LOLMES, 

Wetroit, Sept. Ist., 1851, sept, tf 





Dorking Fowls. 


The subscriber has for sale some fine spring chickens of his 
celebrated breed of *peckled Dorkings, warranted pure and 
now ready for delivery. 

‘they will be cooped and delivered in,or forwarded from De 
troit in any manner directed for 83 p-r pair. Orders by mail 
with remittances: ddressed James Doveat.,(Windsor)Detroit, 
or left at Mr. lay's store, Jeffersou avenue, will be promptly 
atiended to. 

James DovosLn 

Windson, ©. W., opposite Detroit. 

Rept. 1.1851.  2t. 

‘ Gnidia cently SS 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Large and increasing variety constantly on 
f hand, ul MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 
among which are the following ; 

Prirbuck’s Prennum Plows, 8 sizes, $41 to $18 06 

Ruggles. Nourse, Mason & Co, do 3 to 14 06 

Emery & Co., 3 tw 14 

Emery & Co’s Improved Rairond Worse Powers and Over 
Biot Threshing Machties and Separators, one horse 8145, two 
horse $170 

Whecler’s do $140 to $165, 

Smitt’s New Tuproved Ventilating Smut Machine and Boeck 

whent Seourer, 40 to §200. 
Sriw Cutters, from $6 to 917 Corn Shetlers, from 88 10 $26 
Emery’s Corn Planter and Seed Pri'l, 815. Vetietable cuuers, 
$13; Fold ng Narrows, 8 to $20; corn and wieat cultlivitors, 5 
to $9; fanning wills; east iron dirt scrapers, 4 10 B7: grind 
stones with roliers, 2 to $10; churns, ) 50 to $6; sericultury! 
furnaces, 10 tu @30; cheese presses; hydraulic rains, 10 10 @3M; 
wheel-barrows, 4to $6; well and cisters) pumps, 8 to $10: 
wheat drills; bush.hooks and sevthes, 150; Bog hoes, $2; prun- 
ing knives, $2; pruning saw and chisels, $2; post spoons, $l; 
serew wench, 150 to $5; Trucks, &c. &c., 3 to $10. 

Aliso, hay. straw, und dung forks, poiaio houka, hoes, shovels, 
spides, grain cradles, seyihes, rakes, hay knives, cha ns, plow 
poimts, @c. &c.—all for sule cheap ter cash. 

D.O, & W 8. PENFIELD, 
jan 87 Woodwird avenue 





QMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
,JAIso, Mott’s Avricuitura! Furnace, for sale bv 
D. O.& W. 8. PENPIELD. 
Detruit, Jaw’y 1,1850. 


— 
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{ONE PRICE ONLY! 
1851.) Spring and Summer. [185]. 
C LOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well known establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jeffexson and Wopd ward avenues, may be found a very 
large assortment of ClOthing. comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and Mecnanics may here 
procure substantial and economical garments; and as no devia- 
tion im price is practiced, they can rely upon purchasing goods, 
in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperfénced can buy as low as the most expert and prac- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Trunks and 
Carrer Baos, under garments, cravats, stocks, &c. &c. 
Cloths, cassimeres and vestings, always on hand, and made 
up to order in the best manuer, HALLOCK & RAYMOND 
March 9, 1851. apriy 





Paper Warehouse. 


{ ILE undersigned has opened an extensive Pa- 
ver Warehouse, on Jefferson Avenue, Detrom, for the ax- 

clusive sole of all kinds of paper, where n geuer.! ussortmen: 

canbe toond at al) tines. The attention of country deoters ir 

tespeciiilly invited, before pureliasing eleewhere Cush pnidior 

Page. J.B. ULARK 
Petron, Feb. 19, 1851, marly 


KELLS’ PREMIUM HORSE POWERS 
And Threshing Machines. 
‘['HE New York State Agricultural Society, at 


their last Fair, awarded to the Horse Powers manulac 
tured by the subscriber at the city of Hudson, the 


First Premium. 


They having been presented for competition by Messrs. Emery 
& Co. of Albany, who within nine months past have sold over 
125 of these Powers. 

The attention of Farmers throughout the countiy is there- 
fore solicited tothe Rail Way Horse Powers and Over Shot 
‘threshing Machines with the Vibrating Separators as nuw 
manufactured by the subscriher, 


Philip H. Kells, 


Who is the first and original inventor of the present improved 
mode of constructing these Powers, and who has been con- 
oan engages in the manufacture and sale of Horse Powers, 
Threshing Machines, &c., for the last ten years. On this ac. 
count, with his facilities for carrying on the business, and his 
knowledge of the wants of the Farmers of this country, he is 
satisfied he does and can execute this kind of work in a man- 
ner not to be excelled by any manufacturerin this country. 

For the details of my mode of constructing the Rail-\Way 
Horse Powers reference may be had to the advertisements and 
illustrations publighed by Messrs. Emery & Co. of Albany, in 
the Cultivator since June, 1850, at which time I commenced 
manufacturing for them, 

All persons wishing to purchase Horse Powers or Threshing 
Machines of the latest and most approved construction are re- 
quested to call on, or forward their orders to the subscriber at 
tis manufactory in State street, Hudson, or at Griffith’s Long 
Wharf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Price of Machines. 


For Two Horse Machines........sseccccecceee $145 00 
POT ONC. 000000000000 penebee 60 0onnaseeee denned $120 00 
Machines will be shipped to any part of the United States or 
the Canadas, ]|-> and warranted to give satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser, or may be rcturned within sixty days. 
jetoct PHILIP H. KELLS. 











Back Volunes of the Farmer. 


few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 
ra of he Mich. Parmer, pompilet bound and in beards, tor 
* ie at cb okstore C. MOKSE & FON. 
Dewroit, Peb. st, Lodi. wmartf 


J.G. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 154 Jefferson Avenue, (2d Story,) Detroit. 


M APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cuts, &c. 
—ALSO— 
Door Plates, Silver Wure, &c., elegantly engraved. 
Vetrvit, January ist, 1+5e. 








EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 


DEALERS IN 


CLOTHING. 


Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constantly on hand as large a ‘stock of Ready 
Made Clothing as may be found west of New York. 
Being of Philadelphia manufacture, ond well svited for ths 
market, they are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale 
or in quantities to suit purchasers They beg leave to call at- 
tention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 
French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; cussimeres 
end trimming , serges, satines aut vestings, makwg the best av- 
sored stock of tiese gouds to be found west of Buffalo; tor sule 
whulesule ur made to order, at their 


Custom Department, 
where every satisfaction ax to fit, sivie, &e., is warranted, and 
at reasouabie prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodwardavesue, nearly opposite Pre-byterian church, 
Deiroi:. jan ‘ 


MICHIGAN BCOKSTORE. 
1 Fin SUBSCRIBERS having: rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall. on 
Jefferxon avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

To be found west of New York, Their assortment ineludes 
LAW, MEWICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MisCELLANEOUS. 
CLASSICAL, uti! scHoo!. Books. AH of which are offered to the 
public. whovesule or reta:l, at prices mach lower than heretofore. 
They ulsu carry on the Book Binding business, and are prepored 
10 wauutacture to order, County and Town Record Books. Mer- 
chants’ Ledgers, Journals, Day Books and oher kinds of Blank 
Work generally. of the best materials and workmeuship Pam 
phieis, Mguzines, &c . bound with neatness nnd dispatch. A 
rhare of public patronage is respectfully solici'en. her's 

Detroit, Jun J, 1551. jan C. MORSE & SON, 


cL He. ABMSTROWS, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


No. 58, Woodward Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 


e T 
4 LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
LA pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarf, Cravate, SuspendereBucks kin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cosh, 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers und oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap us any 
ther estublishment enst of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps areof hisown manufacture and 


warranted the best. 
UF Or’ +*s far oe ~'wle of Hat or Cap promptly atiended to. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 











MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 
by a superior workinan, and the work warranted 
Deroit, August 1, 1850 








TERMS.--The Micnican Farmer is published month 
ly, at Detroit, Mich., for one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than 
one vear, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
perannum. 

(F'Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that ofthe Daily 
Advertiser. 








